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OPE ADRIAN VI who, in the autumn of 1522, 
eight months after his election, set foot for the 
first time on Italian soil, was the sixth pope 
King Henry VIII had known and, if we except 

Pius III whose reign lasted a brief four weeks, the first 
good man he had seen in that high office. He was 
sixty-three years of age, studious, humble, of blameless 
life, a model of simple sincere piety, a man of prayer. 
Turn by turn he had been a poor student at Louvain, 
professor and rector of the University, tutor to the young 
King of Spain, then, six years ago, suddenly the King’s 
Viceroy in Spain and Cardinal. Now he was Pope. 
The conclave had threatened to drag on for months. 
m its chief personality, Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, the 
last pope’s cousin and chief advisor, realized his own 
“chances of election were nil. Rather than see an 
anti-Medici faction triumph he proposed the election of 
the Fleming whom none of the other Cardinals had ever 
‘seen. As by inspiration they voted for him unanimously. 


It is well-known how great a crisis faced him. The 
"pent-up discontents of northern Christendom had five 
_ years before found their occasion in Martin Luther. 
'Already German Catholicism was disintegrated, and 
' Catholicism elsewhere badly shaken : strange sad ending 


to a century that had begun with hopes so high." 


The detail of that century’s history (1417-1522) is told in the 
| first eight volumes of Pastor’s Lives of the Popes. In fourteen 
more volumes of the English translation, which we owe to the 
_ Fathers of the London Oratory, the story is continued to the 
| election of Clement VIII (1592). The German original is another 
ten volumes ahead of the translation. Its last half-volume of 
&thousand pages was published in 1931 and ends with the death 
/0f Clement XIII (1769). 
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Little more than a hundred years before, the greatest 
disorder that had ever vexed the church—the forty 
years’ rivalry of two lines of claimants to the Papal 
Throne—had been healed in a General Council. All 
Christendom, weary of the long chaos, had worked to 
bring about the reunion, and from that Council at 
Constance men hoped to date yet another renaissance 
of spirituality in the Church. That hope had failed. 
How far were the popes of the century that saw the 
failure responsible? How had the century dealt with 
the popes to bring things to this present pass? What 
type of pope had the century’s history bred? For its 


type was the only type Henry VIII—and his generation 
of Catholics—had known. 


As Martin V, the pope elected at Constance, rode into 
Rome for the first time—just one hundred years before 
Pope Adrian—the first of his many preoccupations 
might well have been the memory of the Council which 
had elected him. That Council, self-summoned, had 
met with three claimants disputing the Papacy, three 
obediences dividing Christendom, and it was the product 
of years of discussion and negotiation between the men 
of goodwill on all three sides. It was a council and 
more than a council, for in it there sat, not only the 
bishops, but representatives of every phase of Catholic 
life: and notably of the Universities. Side by side with 
the bishops there were in this great parliament of 
Christendom the scholars whose pamphleteering zeal, 
if it had at last produced the Council, had produced 
also a wealth of new theological theory. This would 
serve to justify—against the chance of the = ignoring 
the Council—the validity of whatever the Council should 
choose to enact, the gist of the theory being the 
revolutionary notion that not the pope alone, but the 
pope in Council is head of the Church. Whence for the 
good government of the Church the Council should be 4 
more or less permanent institution, and meet periodically. 


‘The Council restored unity. It also gave the widest 
possible circulation to this new theory of the Church’s 
constitution. More, the Council’s great achievement 
had given the theory’s supporters a vast prestige, and 
the question was to be for the Church in the coming 
century what the question of the Incarnation had been 
a thousand years before. The very essence of the Church 
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was at stake. Hence, on the part of the popes a horror 
of the very name of Council. The new theary finds its 
classic statement in the writings of the contemporary 
canonist, Cardinal Zabarella. The Pope is the Church’s 
servant, its highest executive officer, but its servant none 
the less. Should he betray his trust it is for the Council 
to judge him, if necessary to depose him. Without the 
Cardinals, or the Council, the Pope can issue no decrees’ 
binding on the universal church. Should he refuse to 
summon the Council the obligation devolves on the 
Cardinals; should they neglect or refuse, on the Emperor. 


Inspired by such theories Constance had decided (third, 
fourth and fifth sessions) that a General Council could 
not be dissolved without its own consent, and that even 
the pope owed it obedience in matters of faith. Later, 
in its thirty-ninth session, it laid down that the next 
council should meet in five years (i.e., in 1423), and that 
subsequently one should be called every ten years. 


The Council for 1423 was duly summoned at Pavia. 
Its anti-papal designs were evident from the beginning 
and in March, 1424, Martin V boldly dissolved it. Seven 
years later he died, and the hold of the new ideas was 
shown in the election pact by which the Cardinals bound 
themselves, whichever should be elected, to summon a 
council. 


The result was the Council of Basle, convoked by 
Eugene IV (1431-47). It met in July, 1431. In December, 
misled by his wrong information, the pope suspended 
the Council for a year and a half. It ignored the 
suspension and, April, 1482, summoned the Pope before 
it. The Pope, pressed hard by political crisis, could 
only temporize and, reserving his rights, he recalled the 
bull of suspension. Thenceforward, in spite of his 
protests, the Council steadily pursued its anti-papal way, 
again summoning the Pope to appear (July, 1437), and, 
when he transferred the assembly to Ferrara, threatening 
him with deposition. The new Council opened at Ferrara 
in January, 1438, and was again transferred to Florence 
in 1439—but a remnant of diehard theorists lingered on 
at Basle who first ‘‘ suspended ”’ the Pope (January 24th, 
1438) and then, declaring him deposed (June 25th, 1439), 
elected as the new “ pope’”’ in opposition the Duke 
of Savoy, Felix V. Here the Council’s zeal outran its 
discretion, and though it was another ten years before 
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Felix V submitted, from the moment of his election all 
but his immediate supporters rallied to Eugene. 


For the first thirty years then of the restored papacy 
this practical question of the rights of councils absorbed 
the inain part of its energies. With the farcical end 
of the ‘‘ council ’’’ at Basle (1443) and the submission of 
Felix (1449) the first and most critical phase of the 
agitation was over. But the spirit that inspired it was 
by no means dead. It was to show itself continually 
for the rest of the century in connection with the second 
of the problems which occupied all these popes in turn. 
This was the problem of the establishment and the 
preservation of the Holy See’s political independence. 


During the preceding hundred years of the residence 
at Avignon (1305-78) and the schism (1378-1417) the old 
papal state of the early Middle Ages had practically 
disappeared, and in its place was a motley mixture of 
governments, constitutions, rights, privileges and usur- 
pations. Rome and Benevento were in the hands of the 
King of Naples, Bologna practically an independent 
republic. Other districts were in the power of the local 
notabilities, or of the precariously established chiefs of 
the condottiere. Rome itself was little more than a 
collection of roofless churches and wretched houses, with 
here and there a brigand’s fortress, scattered over a vast 
field of ruins, through which at night the wolves roamed 
unmolested. Its desolation was a symbol of the condition 
of the pope’s authority in his own States, and to win 
back the States of the Church by diplomacy or by arms, 
from the neighbouring powers who occupied them or 
from the half-savage petty tyrants of the Roman nobility, 
was a primal necessity. Were the pope to remain in 
Rome and these not be reduced to submission, the papacy 
inevitably would fall into their hands to suffer once more 
the degradations that befell it in the days of Marozia. 


Martin V was three years before he could come to his 
capital. Eugene IV was driven from it by revolution 
within three years of his election and lived an exile in 
Florence until 1448. Nicholas V, despite concessions of 
municipal self-government to the Romans and a policy 
of conciliation where the barons were concerned, was 
faced during all his reign (1447-1455) with a strong 
undercurrent of revolutionary sedition which, at one 
moment, swelled into a desperate attempt to assassinate 
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him and the Sacred College. 


To secure peace at home 
from the intrigues of neighbouring princes he set himself 
secretly to sow discord among them—a policy which, 
inevitably, recoiled on its author and his successors. 


The first of them, Calixtus III, was involved in an 


Italian war immediately on his election. Pius II too 
found an unavoidable Italian war absorbing the energy © 
he would have preferred to give to the recovery of 
Constantinople. Yet once again he had to face seditions 
and rebellions in his own States, and he was unable 
to gather from his subjects even the taxes levied for 
defence. By the death of the next pope (Paul IT in 1471), 
the papacy was, however, strong enough to earn the 
respectful distrust of all its neighbours. Sixtus IV 
(1471-84) consequently had to meet an opposition greater 
than any that had yet shown itself. 


With his reign there began the new capitivity of the 
Papacy, the enslavement of its politics to the secular 
spirit of the princes of the age. For through the fifty 
years between the restoration under Martin V and the 
election of Sixtus IV the Catholic princes of Christendom 
had not looked idly on, disinterested spectators, while 
the popes struggled to re-establish their spiritual 
supremacy and the political independence which is its 
bulwark. Rather in the papacy’s difficulties they had 
seen their opportunity, and turned it to the profit of 
their new absolutism. Against this new generation of 
Catholic princes the spiritual arm of the Church was 
paralysed, and the popes resorted to the secular weapons 
of diplomacy and statecraft. The practice cost them 
dear. It was the Catholic princes forced it on them, but 
one result of the change was that the Catholic princes 
came to trust the pope as little as they trusted each 
other. ‘‘ Judas is not asleep’’ an English bishap, 
ambassador to the pope, was to write of Clement VII. 


The princes, for example, usurped ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, the French in 1438 arrogating to themselves 
such extensive rights of nomination that the Pope 
ceased to rule the Church in France except in name. 
The popes protested, but for twenty-five years in vain: 
and even when, for a diplomatic reason, Louis XI 
submitted, the threat of renewing the usurpation 
temained for years as a useful piece in the game 
against the pope. Ten years later similar. privileges 
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were actually granted to the Emperor—the high price 
of his recognition of Nicholas V. Concessions of the 
same kind, patronage of churches, rights to levy dues 
on ecclesiastics were made to Spain in 1484, to Portugal 
in 1514, and Ferdinand of Spain for all that, last of 
crusaders, he had driven out the last of the Moors, could 
instruct his viceroy at Naples to hang out of hand 
whoever, without royal authorization, brought into the 
kingdom any papal bulls. 


When the popes hesitated to favour the royal policy, 
when their own policy led them to support one prince 
rather than another, threats of schism, threats of 
councils, threats to do as in England Henry VIII 
ultimately did, rained down plentifully. So Aragon in 
1425, Naples in 1457, France in 1462, Germany more 
than once and notably in 1495, threatened a withdrawal 
of allegiance. From Florence, too, under the Medici, 
the threat was made. Ferdinand of Spain used it in 
1508 with Louis XII of France, and three years later 
France with the Emperor actually called the long- 
threatened council which, at Pisa, summoned the Pope 
to appear before it. But of all the Christian States it 
is the wealthy commercial Republic of Venice which 
merits special mention for its sins in this regard. Venice 
was the pope’s neighbour on the north-east, and besides 
its unjust retention of papal territory, and its habitual 
encroachments at every opportunity the change of pope 
afforded, it set itself systematically to make the Church 
within its domain the servant of the State. It disregarded 
the traditional privileges of the clergy and the rights 
of the Church courts. It forbade appeals to Rome, and 
nominated to bishoprics with so little reference to Rome 
that Venetian bishops ruled—as one of them actually 
styled himself—‘‘ by the grace of the Senate of Venice ’’! 
The point of view from which Venice regarded things 
Catholic is again shown in its ambassador’s expressed 
hope of a schism upon the election of Alexander VI—not 
the candidate of the Most Serene Republic. The reign 
of Alexander’s predecessor—the ailing Innocent VIII—is 

roof how necessary the strong man was in the Roman 

ee. Innocent’s weak rule was the heyday of princely 
usurpation, and the reply of the King of Hungary to 
the pope’s protest at the appointment of a child of five 
to be Archbishop of Gran, is as typical as it is significant. 
The pope was simply told that he himself had made 
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worse appointments, and that whether he confirmed this 
one or not the child alone should have the revenues. In 
the end the pope gave way. 


Cesar, as well as he could, laid hands on the valuable 
rights of nomination. Particularly did he desire for his 
own servants seats in the Sacred College of the pope’s 
electors and advisors, and one of the features of this sad. 


century is the progressive secularization of the 
cardinalate. 


The Sacred College was, in the fifteenth century, a 
small committee whose numbers rarely exceeded thirty 
all told, the Cardinals in curia being, of course, fewer 
still. At Constance the prevailing tendency to restrict 
the pope’s power and to increase the importance of the 
Sacred College at the expense of the papacy, showed 
itself in a decree that once the number of Cardinals had 
risen to twenty-four the pope was to create no more. 
In the conclave of 1417, with which the Council ended, 
the Cardinals numbered 28; at the next vacancy 19; in 
1447, 18; in 1455, 15 only; in 1458, 18 again; in 1464, 20; 
in 1471, 18; 1484, 25; 1492, 23; 1513, 25; only in 1503 and 
1522 did the number rise above 30. In so small a body 
every single nomination mattered immensely. The 
creations of Martin V, Eugene IV and Nicolas V—the 
popes who had to live down the effects of the schism and 
the ‘*‘ parliamentary ’’ theories of Church government— 
were few, and their subjects well chosen. It is with 
Calixtus ITI ad that political considerations begin 
to influence cardinalitial creations. Three of his nine 
were created purely to satisfy foreign ee three like- 
wise of the ten cardinals of Pius Il. Thenceforward 
such creations are a settled part of ~— policy, and each 
consistory becomes a triangular fight where Pope, 
Cardinals and the Catholic Kings strive to shape the 
future by controlling the day’s nominations. Sometimes 
the nominees of the Kings are their ministers, some- 
times junior members of the reigning house. Such 
‘royal ’’ Cardinals are created in every pontificate. We 
meet something like a score of them in these hundred 
years. 


Even the strongest popes found the Sacred College at 
times beyond their strength, and it was not until the 
coup d’état of Leo X—the simultaneous creation of 
thirty-one Cardinals in 1517—that the pope really 
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recovered his unfettered absolute supremacy. From 
that date the cardinalitial oligarchy was dead, but while 
it functioned the alliance between such groups in the 
Sacred College and the Catholic Kings was perhaps the 
most serious danger the restored papacy had to face. 
At every vacancy, or almost every vacancy, the cardinals 
strove by election-pacts—capitulations—to limit the 
power of the pope they were about to elect, now devising 
to themselves an increased share in the Church’s wealth, 
now reviving the heresy-tainted notion of periodical 
councils. Even as late as 1503 we find this last stipula- 
tion—a council in more or less permanent session, that 
shall meet every three years! 


Paul II, elected on such a capitulation, no sooner 
elected alters it, and the resulting estrangement between 
himself and the cardinals only ends with his death. A 
‘‘royal’’ cardinal like the notorious Ascanio Sforza plots 
to depose the pope, and the type reaches its perfection in 
Giuliano della Rovere the future Julius II. He plotted 
with Charles VIII of France to call a council and depose 
the pope and accompanied that King as his chief adviser 
when the French armies crossed the Alps—presumably 
to carry out the threat: a cardinal whom the sober 
Pastor can describe as ‘‘ one of-the most dangerous 
enemies of the Holy See.”’ 


A last dangerous development springing from this 
alliance of cardinals and princes is to be noted. King 
after king strove to extort such a plenitude of jurisdiction 
for the cardinals who remained in their realm that where 
these permanent legates functioned the papal supremacy 
was little more than a name. So Wolsey in England, 
d’Amboise in France, and if the Emperor failed to secure 
the same powers for the German cardinal Lang, Leo X 
proffered them some years later to that scandal of his 
time Albert of Brandenburg, Archbishop of Mainz—a 
bribe to buy for the French King the archbishop’s vote 
in the imperial election. 


The astonishing thing—given human nature and such 
a world—is that the popes resisted. None fell to the 
temptation to carry out the capitulations, to join with 
their colleagues and patrons of cardinalitial days in a 
joint sack of the Church’s spirituals for the sake of gain. 
The worst of cardinals once elected pope developed a new 
loyalty to his office, a loyalty grotesquely set perhaps in 
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the disorder of his personal immorality but none the less 
real for all its setting. And the popes fought back. 


They met the menace of disloyal cardinals by 
systematically placing in power their own kinsmen. 
Calixtus III created only nine cardinals—three of them 
nephews, Pius II two kinsmen, Paul II again three 
nephews out of a total of only ten. With the next pope. 
—Sixtus [V—nominations of this kind are on such a 
scale that his reign marks a new age in papal policy. 
Thanks to the character of almost all his creations the 
Sacred College is transformed—and decidedly for the 
worst, a transformation in which the necessities of 
politics had at least as great a share as an inordinate 
love of his relations. Now for the first time bad men 
are admitted to the Sacred College, and in what num- 
bers! And their creator—ex-general of the Franciscans, 
learned, simple, industrious—is himself above reproach 
in his own life! Of his thirty-four Cardinals no less 
than six are relations, nephews and cousins. They are 
given the chief offices, and wealth—in the shape of 
benefices—is poured out on them unstintingly. One 
alone—Giuliano della Rovere—held eight bishoprics in 
four different countries! Others of his kin who remained 
in the lay state he promoted to those civil and military 
offices which he could not trust to the disloyal Roman 
nobility. One nephew became Prefect of Rome, upon 
another he conferred Imola as a fief when he had 
obtained its restitution from the Duke of Milan. The 
pope’s own family installed in the chief places of Church 
and State, reigning as his vassals in the papal fiefs, 
allied by marriages to the neighbouring princes, such 
were the main line of the new régime gradually 
developed by Sixtus IV to secure peace abroad and 
order security at home. His nephew Leonardo he 
married to a natural daughter of the King of Naples and 
conferred various papal territories on him. Giovanni, 
the brother of Cardinal Giuliano, he likewise married to 
the daughter of the Duke of Urbino, and once more a 
grant of fiefs marked the occasion. 


Order at home the policy did indeed secure, order of a 
sort. But the very system almost immediately turned 
against itself, for the successor of any Pope who thus 
made over so many offices to relatives was faced with a 
permanent opposition of the very worst kind. . For the 
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future there is a new element in all conclaves—the 
struggle of the office holders to prevent the election of a 
pope likely to displace them. From now on they make 
a solid block in the sacred College, the group of relatives 
powerful under the last pope and, almost inevitably, in 
bitter opposition to his successor. Sixtus IV dead the 
della Rovere influence managed, indeed, to elect his 
successor—a victory that did not fall to it twice, and 
under Alexander VI a feud of della Rovere against 
Borgia was one of the chief political features of the time. 


Whatever the dangers for the future such a system 
held, once introduced it developed with fungus-like 
rapidity. Innocent VIII—in the days before he entered 
the ecclesiastical state—had lived a typical courtier’s 
life. One of his natural children born at that time now 
came into prominence, for by his marriage to the 
daughter of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Innocent made a friend 
of a powerful prince who had been his predecessor’s 
bitterest foe. Needless to say how bad the precedent or 
to detail how faithfully it was followed in the next ponti- 
ficate. 

The new pope—Alexander VI—was himself the 
product of the system, nephew of the pope who created 
him cardinal,? and created cardinal as he was elected 
pope for purely worldly reasons. He did not succeed, it 
is true, in the grandiose plan by which one of his 
children, marrying the daughter of the King of Naples, 
should eventually succeed to the throne, but his own 
daughter married the King’s natural son, and by 
marriage became Duchess of Ferrara. Another of his 
children, Juan, he married to a first cousin of the King 
of Spain, and a third son, Jofré, made yet a second link 
between the Papacy and Naples, marrying that King’s 
granddaughter. Cesare, the ablest of his children, 
served the new diplomacy in both capacities—as a cleric 

















































































































®It is not without significance that so many of these 
Renaissance popes were near relations of some one of their 
predecessors. Alexander VI, Pius III, Julius II were nephews 
of Calixtus III, Pius II and Sixtus IV respectively. Clement VII 
and Leo X were first cousins and Innocent VIII related to them 
by marriage. In one case the kinship includes three generations, 
for while Paul 11 was the nephew of Eugene IV, who created 
him cardinal, Eugene too owed his red hat to an uncle Gregory 
XII. Of all the popes between Martin V and Adrian VI 
(1431-1522) Nicholas V alone was not related to some other pope! 
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and as a layman. He was promoted rapidly to 
ecclesiastical honours and places of trust, becoming a 
cardinal in 1493 while still in his teens. Five years later, 
since his high office stood in the way of his ambitions, he 
resigned it to marry, finally—after several unsuccessful 
suits—a kinswoman of the King of France. His father 
created for him the Duchy of Romagna, thus making 
the largest province of the states of the Church hereditary - 
in his family. The like favours were showered on other 
children and grandchildren until almost all the states of 
the Church seemed settled for ever in the Borgia family. 


That these promotions and alliances were not made in 
a spirit of pure zeal for the Church’s welfare is matter of 
common knowledge, and matter of common knowledge, 
too, the grave scandals now the commonplaces of life at 
the pontificial court. ‘‘ When I think of the lives of the 
Pope and some of the Cardinals I shudder at the idea of 
residing at the court,’’ wrote one of the better cardinals 
of the time. 


Alexander’s scabrous immorality was peculiar to him. 
It did not survive his death. But the political tradition 
still continued. In his successor, Julius II, the Holy 


See had what, given the system, it had long needed— 
a pope who was a first class diplomatist and a good 
general in the field, a strong and capable organizer, 
fierce, ruthless and inflexible. With him at last the 
Roman barons were crushed, and the papal states 
organized for the first time with the pope as their 
effective ruler. Julius II, too, though his reign was free 
from much that had degraded Rome in his predecessor’s 
time, did not neglect to further his policy by marriage 
alliances. One niece married a powerful chief of the 
house of Colonna, a nephew one of the Orsini, while a 
second Orsini married one of the pope’s natural 
daughters. But the pope aimed at much more than the 
aggrandisement of his own family. It was Julius who 
ruled and whatever the rank to which he promoted 
relatives—he introduced four nephews into the Sacred 
College—it was for the service they could render the 
Church that they were promoted. 


Given the system of church government—the system 
by now traditional—Julius II was an excellent pope; if 
in addition we recall that it was precisely in his reign 
that the Holy See had first to meet the political peril of 
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the great national states, we should say the pope the 
time called for. Mercifully enough for the popes of the 
first generation after Constance the political opposition 
that confronted them was in scale still medieval. France 
was still busy with the last stages of the Hundred Years 
War and the slow reconstruction under Louis XI 
(1461-83), England with the Wars of the Roses (1455-1485). 
The years which saw both these rivals free once more to 
play their part in international politics saw too the 
appearance of a new nation—Spain—led by the ablest of 
its princes, Ferdinand and Isabella. The long two 
hundred years’ struggle between French and Spanish 
claimants to the crown of Naples—for the Papal state an 
obvious blessing, freeing the popes from _ serious 
permanent menace to the South—now came to an end 
(1504) with the final Spanish conquest. Naples is hence- 
forward but a province of the new Spanish Empire. To 
the North the Duchy of Milan was little more than a 
French province, and Venice, inevitably hostile to a pope 
who proposed to wrest from it the papal lands it had 


occupied so long, at the height of its international 
importance. 


The pope broke Venice by an alliance with France and 
the Emperor—only to find the French a greater menace 
now than ever Venice had been. He began to negotiate 
an anti-French league and the French King retorted by 
calling up once more the ghost of the Council of 
Constance. The Emperor joined him, and with five 
Cardinals, in May, 1511, they convoked a General 
‘* Council ’’ to meet at Pisa, to reform the Church in its 
Head and in its members. Immediately in France and 
Germany all the latent anti-Roman spirit found a voice. 
‘* Julius II had absolutely nothing to protect him except 
the dignity of the Papacy.’ A century after Constance 
the papacy, the problem of its political independence still 
unsolved, was still at the mercy of Catholic princes, 
threatened with a new schism which the schismatics 
essayed to justify in the name of Constance and by the 
theories Constance had blessed. 


The pope replied to the schismatics by summoning 4 
council himself—the Fifth Council of the Lateran, which 
opened in May, 1512. Diplomacy won over Venice, 
diplomacy detached the Emperor from his anti-papal 
alliance with the French, who, their best general slain at 
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Ravenna, were driven out of Italy by the pope’s allies 
with an ease that gave the victory an air of the miracu- 
lous. The schismatic council collapsed with the political 
fortune of its chief patron and—without any formal 
dissolution—it disappeared from the scene. Pope Julius 
died in this moment of triumph and the reconciliation 


with the French King and the schismatic Cardinals was. 
left to his successor. 


Julius IT was the first pope to affect the life of Henry 
VIII. He it was who, reluctantly enough, granted the 
dispensation for Henry to marry Catherine of Aragon. 
He was still reigning when Henry succeeded to the 
throne, and it was as one of the pope’s allies in the 
League of Cambrai that Henry made his novitiate in the 
tangle of international politics. These diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See, something of a novelty for 
English Kings, were continued in the reign of Pope 
Julius II’s successor. Wolsey’s cardinalate and un- 


precedented legatine jurisdiction were one of their by- 
products. 


The successor of Pope Julius was the Cardinal 
Giovanni de’ Medici, Pope Leo X. The record of his 
career epitomises the time in all its tendencies. He 
received the red hat from Pope Innocent VIII at the age 
of thirteen—part of the pact of peace between the Va 
and his father, the powerful ruler of Florence, the 
hitherto anti-papal Lorenzo. In his own first consistory 
Leo gave the red hat to a grandson of Innocent VIII, 
who was also his own nephew, for—a second item of the 
pact—Giovanni de’ Medici’s sister had married that 
pope’s natural son. Another relative to receive the red 
hat at the same consistory was the pope’s first cousin 
Giulio de’ Medici, the natural son of an uncle stabbed 
to death during Mass years before in Florence by 
assassins who, though not commissioned thereto by the 
pope of the day, were certainly in his service and did 
the deed for his benefit. Three other nephews and 
another first cousin complete the list of near relatives— 
Six in all—created cardinal. 


As the Cardinal de’ Medici Leo X, after the death of 
his father, had been the head of his family. A revolu- 
tion drove them from Florence in 1494 and as he kept the 
clan together during the exile, so he continued to lead 
them when in 1512, an incident of the general political 
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change over, they came back into power. The fact that 
it was the head of the newly restored ruling family of 
Florence whom the cardinals elected pope in 1513 added 
yet another complication to the maze of papal diplomacy. 
Medici popes were to rule for the next twenty years, and 
in fighting for the Holy See never for a moment did they 
lose sight of the interests of the family principality. 


It was not, indeed, by taste that Leo X resorted to 
arms, for no pope loved peace more, none was less fitted 
for violent action. Yet it was politically the most 
disastrous pontificate of all the hundred years. The 
pope’s persistent endeavour to please all the contending 
princes in Christendom, seething with new ambitious 
national rivalries, led him to negotiate simultaneous 
alliances that were mutually destructive, and to bind 
himself by solemn engagements to all parties at once. 
As first France and then the Emperor and then France 
again came uppermost in the great game of bluff, lies, 
and finally of war, the pope, conscious of the treaties 
that bound him to the vanquished as to the victor, 
vacillated between extremes of exultation and despair. 
The pope’s difficulties continued to be Cvwsar’s oppor- 
tunities and one result of the great French victory of 
1515 was the most extensive concession to Cesar of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction the age had ever known— 
concession of rights of nomination so far reaching that, 
for administrative purposes, the papacy practically 
ceased to function in France except by the grace of the 
French Kings. None the less, four years later, that 
King was once more threatening that ‘‘ he would ere 
long enter Rome and impose laws on the Pope.”’ 


For the best part of twenty years the vacillating 
Medici diplomacy was free to work its infinity of harm 
to the prestige of the Holy See, and to leave it the least 
trusted of all states among diplomats and princes. It 
was in the midst of the greatest of Leo X’s anxieties, the 
approaching election of the King of Spain (King also of 
Naples, ruler of the newly discovered Americas, ruler of 
the Netherlands and Burgundy), as Holy Roman 
Emperor, that the latest of troubles showed itself— 
Martin Luther. We cannot wonder if the pope under- 
estimated the importance of this latest disturbance in 4 
Church already distraught. The apparition had its 
immediate diplomatic effects. Leo turned from France 
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to the Emperor, and then as the news of the first successes 
of the new alliance reached him, prematurely he died, 
December, 1521. He was only forty-six! His unexpected 
successor was the Dutchman, Adrian VI, and when, 
thirteen months after his entry into Rome, Adrian too 
died, there came the second Medici pope, Leo X’s first 
cousin and chief adviser, the Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici. It was to him, now Clement VII, that Henry’ 
VIII made application for the annulment of his marriage 
with Catherine of Aragon. 


Given the political tradition of the papacy as Henry 
had known it, given the habitual vacillation of the 
miserable political weakling Clement had shown himself 
to be, Henry might well have hoped to have his own 
way. In this proposal of a Catholic king to repudiate 
his wife of twenty years there was no novelty to shock 
the pope. In this Catholic king’s threats of schism 
there was less novelty still. The one new feature of 
the wretched affair was the pope’s refusal. For this 
time something more was at stake than mere political 
policy, something more was asked than a share in 
church wealth or in the accidentals of church govern- 
ment. Henry, petitioning for an annulment, was in 
reality demanding a divorce—a fact which, to the pope’s 
embarassment, grew clearer with every delay in the long 
negotiations. Something more powerful than his own 
habits and the bad tradition that had made him was 
moving in the pope’s mind, the irresistible divine 
strength which, for the protection of His truth, Christ 
set in His Church, and in the end it triumphed. This 
unhappy political papacy of the Renaissance has many 
sins to its account. One sin, by God’s dispensation, it 
could not commit. Whatever the weakness of Giulio de’ 
Medici, Clement the pope cannot but teach truly. The 
marriage, since it was dispensed, is a valid marriage, 
and no power on earth can break it. The decision of 
March 23rd, 1534, is the first great sign in papal history 
of the turn of the tide, the strong first note of the coming 
age, of Trent and renewal. 


ASPECTS OF THE PAPACY 






RETREATS FOR THE CLERGY 
By THE Rev. F. J. PINKMAN. 


Omnes sacerdotes saeculares debent tertio saltem quoque 
anno spiritualibus exercitiis , per tempus a proprio Ordinario 
determinandum, in pia aliqua religiosave domo ab _ eodem 
designata vacare; neque ab eis quisquam eximatur, nisi in casu 
particulari, justa de causa ac de expressa ejusdem Ordinarii 
licentia—Canon 126. 


VERY priest of experience will bear witness to the 
wisdom and necessity of this law of the Church. 

‘* Labitur humana mortalitas.”’ He is all the 

better for his annual or biennial Retreats; well 

made, they mark the steps of his spiritual progress. It 
is the Christian spirit, good and necessary for humility 
that he who helps and teaches others should himself 
be helped by and learn from his fellows. The priest 
on the mission has indeed incentives and helps to fervour 
in spirit of which even the cloistered monk is deprived. 
He lives, like his Master, in the midst of his people. 
He will find in them the highest motive of personal 
sanctity in direct imitation of Our Lord himself: ‘‘ For 
their sakes I sanctify myself.’’ He offers daily the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and frequently says his evening 
prayers with parishioners who are striving in a humble 
and homely way to live the devout life. He hears their 
confessions which so frequently are a _ revelation of 
extraordinary innocence. He visits the sick and assists 
the dying to meet their Judge. His sermons, provided 
they are “his own, and prepared with care and sincerity 
must surely influence his own spiritual life. Normally 
he finds his salvation and sanctification in his ministry 
and has no need to seek it elsewhere. And yet it is 
necessary for most men, at times, te get away from it 
aH, if only to appreciate it. Especially when nerves 
are frayed and the ‘‘ pondus actionis gravat,’’ a holiday, 
even a day, in the country or some other non-religious 
interest and occupation helps us to see better the value 
of our ministry, to see things in their right proportion, 
and gives us freshness and vigour of mind and body. 
Does not the Church pray that we may be thoroughly 
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purged ‘‘ ab omni subreptione vetustatis,’’ the staleness 
that creeps in and lurks within us, and how necessary 
this purging is especially in middle life, the age of 
highest spiritual mortality? We experience this ‘‘ sancta 
novitas,’’ as the Church calls it, after a good Retreat. 
We come back more reasonable men, renewed in spirit; 
we have looked at ourselves and our work from afar, . 
from the standpoint of eternity, and there is nothing on 
earth which steadies one so much, gives such balance 
and centrality and clears one’s spirit of mere feverishness. 
Indeed, the clergy owe an enormous debt of gratitude 
to St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Charles Borromeo, and St. 
Vincent de Paul to whom is due so largely the present 
legislation of the Church in regard to Retreats. 


At his ordination, by the Sacrament of Orders, a priest 
has received God’s power and grace as an habitual 
endowment to fit him for his ministry. He needs special 
equipment for his work which, in so many ways, belongs 
to the supernatural order, and God enables him to do 
it well and worthily. There need be no misfits in the 
ranks of the Clergy. The distinctive, ‘‘ characteristic ”’ 
grace of the Sacrament abides with him, energizes his 
ministerial activity and is the well-spring of his spiritual 
life. Such is the doctrine contained in St. Paul’s letter 
to Timothy: ‘‘ admoneo te ut rescusites gratiam Dei 
quae est in te per impositionem manuum mearum ”’ 
(II Tim. i. 6). Thence flows the power to offer the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the power to forgive sin and to 
be a faithful ‘‘ dispenser of the mysteries of God ’’— 
especially the Sacraments of divine institution. Thence 
the obligation and privilege of the Divine Office—the 
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. “opus Dei’’. which on his lips after Ordination is 
ty incomparably greater than any private prayer, for he 
ly is the spokesman participating in the priesthood of 





Christ, and his Office is the worship of the Church 
militant and triumphant in union with our Divine Lord. 
The power and grace of the Sacrament of Orders should 
be the perennial inspiration of a priest, encouraging 











: him ‘‘ to lift up the hands that fall down and the palsied 
na knees ’’ (Heb. xii. 12). Sursum corda indeed, ‘‘ I can do 
of all things in Him that strengtheneth me ’’ (Phil. iv. 13). 
- Especially during Retreat will he dwell much thereon, 
y. “stir up ’’ and “ neglect not ’’ the grace thereof. 

ily One would assume that the Director of the Retreat 
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will realize that he is speaking to priests and make the 
Sacrament of Orders the pivot of all his conferences. 
With much reluctance the present writer is compelled 
to say that, during the many years he has attended his 
diocesan retreats, never once has he heard a single 
reference to the Sacrament of Orders. The Pontifical, 
assuredly the charter of the sacerdotal life for Seculars 
and Regulars alike, might never have been written. 
Never once has he heard a conference on any aspect of 
the Office; on one occasion only were we told dryly that 
it was difficult, but that we should concentrate our 
attention on the Gloria Patri! Surely a counsel of 
despair. On another occasion we were given a printed 
commentary on the Aperi Domine which, one would 
have thought, was the most obvious part of the whole 
Office. Nay, more, one knows for certain of its being 
seriously suggested to a Benedictine community that 
they leave off the chanting of the Office during their 
Retreat, presumably because it was a distraction! Never 
once have we had a conference on the Mass which had 
any special application to priests with the exception of 
a few obvious remarks on the rubrics. Once we were 
told with much emphasis that the Missal should be kept 
in the sacristy—a counsel of imperfection which most 
of us received with otiose indifference. 


Of course, we have had Retreats excellent of their 
kind, but which might equally well have been given to 
the laity almost without verbal alteration. Indeed, there 
are priests who retail the Retreat sermons red-hot to their 
parishioners. One remembers a Retreat at which most 
of the sermons might very well have been given to the 
Children of Mary. On another occasion much of our 
time was occupied with Modernism and the Malines 
Conferences—surely a deplorable vulgarization, as though 
our great Religion were mere anti-Protestantism. On 
yet another occasion, the good Father gave us a selection 
from his mission sermons, his ordinary stock-in-trade, 
which evidently he had preached many times before, 
and which one has auricular testimony to his preaching 
twice afterwards to the laity in the writer’s own 
neighbourhood. (How demoralizing for the man himself!) 
The obiter dicta dealing with the practical affairs in 
a priest’s life are, as a rule, so vague and commonplace 
as to be quite futile and make one realize how difficult 
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it is for those who have little or no experience of the 
mission to understand the life of the Secular Clergy. 
Second-hand stories of the Canon and the Curate or 
the enormities of housekeepers are trite and feeble 
witticisms otherwise pointless. . . . Sayings and doings 
of the lesser servants of God, oftentimes quite unhealthy, 
reveal an astonishing lack of humour even in those who — 
cite them. Why, in view of their sanctification or 
otherwise, should the Clergy become old women or their 
pious exercises a kind of kindergarten ? 


Many Directors of Retreats follow the Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. It is not at all easy, without doing them 
injustice, to compress within a week’s Retreat a series 
of meditations which are planned to extend over a month, 
and the task is seldom accomplished with success. 
Nobody, of course, who really knows the Exercises will 
question their great excellence and high authority. In 
his recent Encyclical on Retreats His Holiness Pius XI 
writes: ‘‘ Exploratum est, inter omnes Exercitiorum 
spiritualium methodos quae laudabiliter admodum sanae 
ascesios catholicae principiis inhaerent, unam_ prae 
caeteris primas semper tulisse . . . methodum intelli- 
gimus invectam a Sancto Ignatio de Loyola.’’ Loyalty 
to the letter and spirit of this authoritative pronounce- 
ment, as well as a true Catholic outlook and spirit, 
permit, indeed urge, one to subscribe to that wise and 
necessary limitation imposed on the Saint’s spirituality 
by Fr. F. W. Faber in a sermon which he preached in 
the Jesuit church at Farm Street: ‘‘ This, my dear 
brethren, is St. Ignatius’s way to heaven, and thank 
God it is not the only way.’’ It is well known that the 
Saint himself intended them to be made once or twice in 
a life-time and that their primary purpose is to assist the 
exercitant to decide upon his vocation in life. It would, 
of course, be an exaggeration thus to limit their useful- 
ness which is here taken for granted. It is only in the 
hands of those who are unable or unwilling to adapt them 
to our lives and calling, or when they are repeated often 
to the same people in a literal and slavish fashion, and 
when we are constrained time after time within the 
limits—the purgatorium—of the first week’s meditations 
that they lose much of their efficacy and fill those who 
hear them with the ‘‘ spirit of heaviness.’”’ One knows 
of many priests who have made their diocesan Retreats 
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on the lines of the Exercises—in an abridged edition— 
for over thirty years. The Exercises are entirely alitur- 
gical; an alert and competent exponent will, to be sure, 
adapt them to the lives of priests whose spiritual life is 
or ought to be a liturgical life. And surely nutritious 
fare containing all the vitamins of the Exercises is pro- 
vided if one begins with v.g. that fine meditation on 
“the Kingdom of Christ.’’ It is the Exercises used with 
discrimination, the Exercises as a whole that the Holy 
Father has in view when he assigns them the foremost 
place among other methods of Retreat. 


His Holiness assures us that there are other most 
praiseworthy methods of Retreat. It is not the Holy 
Father’s wish or intention to restrict our Catholic liberty 
where liberty is for our good. A wonderfully rich variety 
is a characteristic note of Catholic spirituality. ‘‘ There 
are diversities of graces but the same spirit,’’ all for the en- 
richment of the Body of Christ. When we realize—priests 
on the mission have a unique opportunity of doing so— 
the enormous variety of souls, their very different gifts 
and attraits, their very different stages of growth, all 
demanding a delicate perception, alertness and dis- 


crimination on our part, we see the wisdom of this rich 
variety and spiritual liberty. We need variety in all 
things and the good God bountifully gives it to us, even 


Et temporum das tempora 
Ut alleves fastidium. 


We were privileged a few years ago to be present at a 
retreat given by His-Eminence Cardinal Bourne which 
was based on the Pontifical. The lines of the late Abbot 
Marmion’s retreats can be seen in his book Christ the 
Life of the Soul. A parish priest of long experience 
assures us that the best retreat he ever had was given 
by a secular priest in Rome on the Divine Office. And 
what a rich store of spirituality is contained in the Missal 
and how helpful would be a retreat thereon. 


‘Every retreat will empasize not only the importance 
of, but contribute something towards making mental 
prayer a vital element in our lives. For without con- 
troversy a priest cannot do his work or live his life on & 
supernatural level without meditation of some kind. 
Yet, on no point are many of the clergy more dissatisfied 
not only with themselves but with those who conduct 
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their retreats. Pathetic is the story of the venerable 
parish priest who after his retreat was searching vainly 
for his meditation book, when his housekeeper, with in- 
judicious kindness and blissful irony, said to him: 
‘Father, are you looking for the book you always want 
when you come back from retreat?’’ Precisely. The 
book of his quest is the familiar three-point meditation 
with all its intricate machinery on which most of us have " 
been raised. Invariably it contains—‘‘ pia inpudentia ”’ 
—a meditation for every day in the year et ultra! Much 
of its medicinal and purgative value, we are assured, 
depends on its being taken. before breakfast when our 
vitality is at its lowest ebb. It is the method advocated 
at retreats, a method which many of us have tried long 
and hard to follow only to fall into the slough of despond. 
Let there be no pretence about it; many, if not the 
majority, of priests on the mission do not make a medita- 
tion of this kind for any length of time. During all the 
years of his life the present writer knows for certain of 
only one priest on the mission who.did, but he wore a 
hair shirt and could scarcely be put in the Commune 
Sacerdotum. His Eminence Cardinal Bourne, in his 
Allocution at the Westminster Diocesan Synod of 1925, 
said: ‘‘ Far too much importance has been placed by 
certain writers and preachers on over precise and formal 
meditation, involving a considerable amount of mental 
effort and reflection so that the pith and essence of prayer, 
so much better described by the French term oraison, 
have been obscured and almost destroyed. The memory 
and the understanding have been unduly forced to 
action, while the heart and the will have been left in- 
active and without nourishment. So that many unable 
to bear the strain of this so-called meditation have 
finally and despairingly abandoned any attempt at 
mental prayer; though unconsciously they may happily 
be practising it more than they are aware.”’ And on the 
constantly recommended practice of meditation before 
breakfast, which contributes its quota to the breakdown 
of all attempt at mental prayer, the Cardinal said: ‘‘ An 
experience of forty-one years of priesthood and of twenty- 
nine in the Episcopate has convinced me that this 
Teasoning is nowadays invalid, and that a great many 
earnest men are quite unfit for mental prayer before 
Mass, and should confine themselves to careful vocal 
prayer at that time of the day ... Necessarily late 
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hours, broken and intermittent sleep, ill health, a heart 
functioning slowly until food stimulates it, impaired 
digestion, and many other similar or allied causes, make 
many earnest men almost incapable of mental prayer at 
the time normally assigned to it.’’ 














There is yet another reason for this abandonment 
of mental prayer. It is to be found, we believe, in 
the comparatively modern endeavour to seek our 
spiritual nourishment outside our liturgical exercises 
which, if adequately accomplished, take up a consider- 
able amount of our time and energy. In the Middle 
Ages even the popular devotional spirit, as the late 
Edmund Bishop tells us, ‘‘ expressed itself with freedom 
and liberty in the strictly liturgical services of the 
various local churches.’’ But since the action of Pius V 
and his successors in fixing definitely the character of the 
Missal and the Breviary, and since the instruction of the 
Congregation of Rites to keep observances on the lines 
laid down in these books, another spirit has shown itself 
outside the Liturgy: devotional writers have drifted 
away from the traditional practices and official Services 
of the Church and have borne, to some extent, even the 
clergy along with them. The point which we are dis- 
cussing is an instance. With the Subdiaconate and the 
vow of celibacy the Church imposed the corresponding 
obligation of the daily Office, unquestionably as_ the 
means of living in accord with our new status. Herein 
we have vocal and mental prayer of the highest order, 
not separated but deftly interwoven in the same fabric. 
Herein also we have rich and varied spiritual reading 
taken systematically and directly from the Sacred 
Scriptures which the Church has always regarded as the 
main source of our devotional life. Why then seek these 
things elsewhere, without any bearing on the liturgy 
wherein the Church so abundantly provides them and 
clearly intends us to use them? Evidently it should be 
part of our training in the seminary and part of the work 
of the retreat to encourage and help us to do this. What 
can be more demoralizing than a mechanical and hurried 
recitation of the Office even with a view to other vocal and 
mental prayer? (Most of us have heard the story of the 
priest who avowed that he was ‘‘ hurrying through his 
Office in order to get on with his prayers ’’!) Why 
duplicate before doing well—‘ digne, attente ac devote 
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—our official duty, to wit, the Divine Office? And does 
not duplication of this kind often result in doing neither 
well, indeed in making the Office a burden and in aban- 
doning any attempt at mental prayer? We, therefore, 
venture to suggest a simpler and, for priests at least, a 
more excellent way. Surely the wise course is to make 
the Liturgy our central prayer and great act of worship, | 
and to aim at a better recitation of the Office prepared for, 
accompanied and followed by more recollection, more 
spiritual reading, and more actual prayer according to 
our different gifts and daily opportunities. In the 
Benedictine life of prayer, according to the monastic 
tradition, the Office has the foremost place; ‘‘ nihil operi 
Dei praeponatur ’’ says the Rule of St. Benedict. All 
their other vocal and mental prayer is subsidiary to the 
complement of the Divine Office. In her book La Vie 
spirituelle et L’oraison, the Abbess of Ste. Cécile 
shows how “ L’oraison’’ must continue the liturgical 


prayer, prepare for it and be connected with it. Pre- 
cisely. This is the system from which many of us have 
drifted, so much so that a well known writer presumed 
to say recently, ‘‘ We are meant to say the Office, not to 


think about it or to understand it ’’—quite human to do 
sometimes, but surely impudent to justify. This system 
in full accord with the mind of the Church, gives order 
and cohesion, due proportion and subordination to our 
other exercises which then enrich the Office and one 
another. If, in addition, we link up the Office with the 
Mass, by following the suggestion of His Eminence 
Cardinal Bourne, we shall have complete unity and 
harmony in our spiritual life: Prime and Terce said 
slowly and deliberately as part of our preparation for 
Mass, Sext and None, likewise, as part of our thanks- 
giving, the other parts fitting in accordingly and said, 
when possible, in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 
In any system a priest on the mission has often to curtail 
or omit some of his spiritual exercises and sacrifice the 
“alta gaudia quietis suae.’’ We are convinced that in 
this system of interconnected prayer he is fortified against 
the harm which might be incurred thereby. 


Of course, to be appreciated, the Breviary, like the 
Missal, needs at least some preliminary study and the 
cultivation of a liturgical spirit. Neither its meaning 
nor its beauty appears on the surface. Even a little 
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knowledge and reflection show us what grand _ prayers 
the psalms are, how fresh and vigorous, having a rich 
background of fact and experience without which our 
prayer is thin and poor, unattractive and ephemeral. 
Where else do we find such a keen sense of God’s immense 
reality, of His presence, prevenience, protection, and 
abidingness? In all our troubles we are taught to look, 
not in, but out and up to the Almighty and merciful 
God. Indeed, the psalms make our prayers wonderfully 
rich. Some beginnings of this appreciation and love of 
the Office should have been acquired during our 
Seminary days. Unfortunately, before Ordination most 
of us were taught only the Rubrics, and, it would seem, 
not many of them. Our professors did not seem to be 
particularly interested in the Office; we were puzzled at 
seeing them, like so many others, “‘ hard at it ’’ during 
High Mass. (One has heard the laity express surprise 
at this.) Their devotional exercises, like most of our 
own, were of an aliturgical kind. ~The Professor of 
Sacred Scriptures perhaps told us what the Hebrew text 
of a psalm might be, should be, was or was not, but he 
carefully ignored the Vulgate which we were to use all 
our lives, and which has a grammar and vocabulary often 
very different from the classical idiom. One can thus 
understand how a venerable Canon rendered ‘* buccinate 
in neomenia tuba ”’ as ‘‘ blow the neomenian tubes,”’ and 
naively informed the present writer that ‘‘ neomenia,”’ 
of moonshine existence, ‘‘ was the place where they made 
them’?! Even in The Priest, his Character and Work, 
we find the author using ‘‘et in meditatione mea 
exardescet ignis’’ as a clinching argument for medita- 
tion, whereas it simply means ‘‘ the more I brood over it, 
the more angry I become.’’ And what were we, as 
beginners, tc make of obscure lines like the following in 
the hymns? 


Serta ter denis alios coronant, 

aucta crementis duplicata quosdam, 

Trina te fructu cumulata centum 
nexibus ortant. 


Would it, then, be unreasonable to ask professors and 
Directors of clerical Retreats to study the Office to “‘ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest ’’ it, show their appre- 
ciation, inspire love of, and devotion to it, as the Church’s 
prayer and implement for .the sanctification of her 
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Clergy! We cannot, to be sure, appreciate or benefit 
much by our Office if ‘‘ Iam lucis orto’’ is said ‘‘ dum 
medium silentium tenerent omnia,’’ or is dovetailed into 
‘Te lucis ante terminum,”’ or again, if we be of the 
mind of him who exclaimed: ‘‘ Fancy anybody having 
devotion to a Feria!’’ The present state of things is an 
inheritance from the davs, not yet quite past, when the 
Liturgy was almost completely neglected as a means of 
personal sanctification, when High Mass and the choral 
celebration of Vespers were considered by many almost 
a waste of time. Waiting for the choir to finish the 
singing of the plainsong. Gradual a distinguished 
preacher for the occasion was once heard to remark: 
‘“‘ Dear me, haven’t they finished yet; what a waste of 
time ’”! 

We do not expect, nor do we desire eloquence or pro- 
found theology at our Retreats. Indeed, such things 
always seem to be singularly out of place there; ‘‘ non 
doctores sed pastores sumus.”’ Nor do we seek for 
mysticism, except perhaps the sober type of the Roman 
Liturgy. We ask for Directors of sound practical sense, 
nimble-minded, men of wide experience in the ministry, 
men who understand our life and work and are in full 
sympathy with them. It is surely no reflection on the 
merits and virtues of the Regular Clergy—“ fratres 
sumus ’’-—to suggest that many of our own order are, in 
some respects, better qualified for this work and that they 
be encouraged more generally to doit. It would be good 
for them and for us. Over forty years ago Cardinal 
Manning wrote: ‘‘ Dormant powers diminish, faculties 
in activity are enlarged, energies exerted, continually 
grow in strength. Why then should our priests always 
ask others to preach for them, to give missions and 
Retreats? Is it because they know themselves to be 
incapable or because they have come to believe them- 
selves incapable because the laity so regard them? .. . 
at all events, the way to cure this incapacity is to do the 
things of which they are told they are incapable. Let 
them preach, give Missions and Retreats, ‘ use legs and 
have legs ’.”’ 


Many of us would welcome also a slight alteration of 
the Retreat programme, making it possible to have daily 
High Mass and Vespers, all the Proper being sung in an 
exemplary manner after the Vatican text and according 
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to the Solesmes method of its interpretation. This would 
be a great advantage, especially to the senior Clergy who 
have been brought up on the now discredited Ratisbon 
Edition; Fides ex auditu. It would contribute much 
towards the due celebration of the Sacred Liturgy in our 
parishes, make for its uniform observance, and en- 
courage all of us to seek therein our devotional life. 
Preparation for and thanksgiving after Mass must surely 
yield in importance to the actual celebration of the Mass 
itself said or sung with grave deliberation and dignity. 
‘* Orabo spiritu, orabo et mente ”’ (1 Cor. xiv. 15). 


And now an apologia: We have heard recently that 
the students in a certain House of Studies were asked 
some time ago to write their impressions of a Retreat just 
given to them. Presumably this was for the benefit of 
their superiors in quest of fuel for their godly fires. ‘If 
in the green wood they do these things, what shall they 
doin the dry?’’ The writer offers this dry and seasoned 
bit of wood in the hope that it may be useful to those for 
whom it is meant. Let them look at it closely, make 
shivers of it, if they choose, and throw it on their fires. 


If they charge the giver with pious forwardness—“ pia 
impudentia ’’—he will, to be sure, bear it with 
equanimity. Let them not say,. however, ‘‘ inimicus 
homo hoc fecit,’’ but rather, if they will, ‘‘ hic est 
fratrum amator’’ (II Macc. xv. 14)—which would be 
gratitude indeed. 
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THE CHURCH’S RIGHT TO INTERVENE 
IN POLITICS 
By F. R. Hoare. 
I. 


OO often the topic of the Church’s interventions 
: in political affairs is treated as chiefly a matter 
of scandalous or, at any rate, barely defensible 
excesses on the part of over-bearing Popes and 
prelates or scheming priests; nor is it only non-Catholics 
who represent it thus. Regularly practising Catholics 
are to be found who are thrown on to an embarrassed 
defensive by a mention of those occasions when Catholics 
have been instructed not to vote for some political party 
on pain of mortal sin, or of the old-time depositions of 
sovereigns, or of the sovereignty of the Papal State—to 
cite three distinctive types of intervention. They are 
all too ready to escape from their embarrassment by 
disavowing them as illegitimate usurpations of authority 
by individual ecclesiastics, thereby classing them in 
effect with Alexander VI’s use of every available weapon, 
spiritual or temporal, to further his personal and dynastic 
aims. Such acts (it is said) do not implicate the Church’s 
infallible teaching authority, and one may remain a 
Catholic without accepting the odium of them. 


Yet the kind of acts in question are repeated so 
persistently generation after generation, and with so 
little apparent sense of a need to excuse them, but rather 
the contrary, that the more fitting course for a Catholic 
would seem to be to assume, in the first instance at least, 
that the authorities who are responsible for them have 
a consistent theory on which they are acting, and to 
try to ascertain it. Further, the attempt should be made 
with the presumption that they are at least as likely 
to be right as the enquirer. The frame of mind that 
acknowledges the Popes to be infallible within a carefully 
defined field, but regards them as on the whole less likely 
to be right than oneself on matters of policy that cannot 
strictly be brought within it, is neither spiritually 
wholesome nor plausibly reasonable. 
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At the same time, it may be admitted that the nature 
and extent of the Church’s habitual and never disavowed 
interventions in political matters are sufficiently startling 
to anyone who is less at home in the theory underlying 
them than in the political theories most in favour in 
our own day. Setting aside, for the moment, the types 
of intervention associated chiefly with the past, we see 
the Church pronouncing, and claiming obedience from 
her members to her pronouncements, on innumerable 
questions of moral import, apparently regardless of 
whether they concern only private conduct or extend 
beyond it to the duties and responsibilities of citizens 
so as to involve her children, may be, in a clash with 
the State—and this in cases where the confession of their 
faith is not obviously the issue. Thorny questions 
arising out of marriage and the sexual functions, con- 
tentious educational policies, the censorship of books, 
burning economic problems, the limits of nationalism, 
even the banning of particular political parties or 
programmes—all these things are touched on in turn, 
and in a way that leaves little room for evasion. It is 
not surprising that non-Catholic politicians are enraged 
and not a few Catholic politicians on tenterhooks. But 
that is all the more reason for seeking earnestly for the 
grounds of the Church’s action, which, if found, will 
surely aid us to greater security in our discipleship. 


Now, there is one ground which has only to be stated 
to be accepted at least formally by any professing 
Catholic. The Church is, in virtue of her divine 
commission and character, the ultimate arbiter on earth 
upon all moral and spiritual questions, whether they 
arise out of the revelation committed to her or belong 
to the sphere of natural morality. For that fullness of 
authority in heaven and earth, committed by the Father 
to the man Jesus, is wielded for Him here and now by 
the Church which is His Body, and it cannot extend 
over the supernatural realm of grace without including 
also that realm of natural truth and right which grace 
presupposes and employs. This much at least every 
instructed Catholic will accept unhesitatingly, and when 
its implications are pointed out he will admit them at 
least in the abstract. 


His difficulty in admitting their political implications 
will not, then, lie here, but, in so far as it is not caused 
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by mere reluctance to abandon what he regards as his 
political independence, will be with the other ground 
of the Church’s intervention. This ground, which is as 
essential as the former, is the fact that a great number 
of political questions, including all the most important 
ones, are moral questions. And, as the first ground is 
essential as giving the Church status, by divine right, 
as the interpreter of eternal moral principles in whatever 
place or time moral questions are raised, the second is 
essential as bringing the essential things of politics 
within the sphere of her moral jurisdiction. 


It is obvious that if the State were a machine or an 
irrational animal, its mode of operation would not be 
subject to moral judgments. Now, no one thinks of the 
State as exactly either of these things; but there is 
certainly a tendency to regard it as some sort of entity 
that is not human in the sense in which the individuals 
that compose it are human, and to that extent not to 
to be judged by the moral standards we apply to human 
beings; and a consequent tendency to withdraw the 
business of the State and the political acts of statesmen 
from moral judgments. 


Sometimes this is defended, more or less consciously, 
by the plea that the State ministers primarily to con- 
veniences and its problems are mainly technical ones 
on which moral teachers, and the Church herself, do 
not consider it their business to pronounce. In this 
contention there is this much truth, that many of the 
activities of the State are concerned with conveniences, 
and raise essentially technical problems of adminis- 
tration, and that on such questions the Church has 
nothing officially to say. Indeed, she insists that there 
is a whole world of political affairs with which the State 
and the State alone is competent to deal and with which 
it ought to deal on its own lines without looking to 
her for solutions. Moreover, so large a question as the 
best form of government for the circumstances of the case 
is among the matters upon which the Church is normally 
neutral. But it is none the less true that the provision 
of conveniences, the solution of technical problems of 
administration, and the determination of the most 
Suitable form of government, are all only means to a 
more fundamental end, and that end is a moral one, 
so that they must be judged in the last resort by their 
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conformity to that end, that is to say by a moral 
judgment; and that is what this plea is really denying. 


Frequently, however, a somewhat different plea is put 
forward. It is admitted that many political questions 
are such as would be called moral questions if they arose 
in the affairs of private individuals, but it is contended 
that since they arise in the conduct of public affairs they 
should not be judged by the principles by which private 
conduct has to be judged, but by reasons and necessities 
of State. The contention is essentially identical with 
that with which Machiavelli’s name is with some justice 
associated, and also with the maxim of the industrial, 
commercial and financial world : ‘‘ business is business.” 
In all these forms its effect is to prohibit the application 
of moral principles to a certain province of human 
conduct on the ground that it involves something other 
than personal and private relationships. 


Here again, the plea has what at first sight may seem 
some foundation, for there is a sense in which a man 
may be justified in performing an action on behalf of 
the State which he would not be justified in performing 
for private motives. Thus a prison governor may rightly 
keep men wnt * in custody whom he would have no 
right to keep on his own account; and a soldier fighting 
for the State may legitimately shoot a man whom he 
would have no right to shoot on his own account. But 
all these apparent exceptions to the moral law as it 
applies to individual conduct are strictly derivable from 
the same moral principles and would not be defended 
by any sound moral philosophy if they were not. 

Thus, the act of the prison governor is really the act 
of the community whose agent he is, and the individuals 
composing the community have the same right, acting 
collectively, to preserve themselves as a group (when 
that group exists for moral and sufficient ends) as the 
individual has, when acting individually, to preserve 
his existence as an individual: and a grave offence 
against the existence or well-being of the group may 
be met by appropriate punishment if the offender is a 
member of it. This, of course, presupposes that the 
offence has been judged to be such by the collective 
judgment of the community as expressed legally through 
the courts of justice. When the offence has been so 
judged, the action taken may properly extend beyond 
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the limits permissible to an individual, and take 
the form of deliberately inflicted punishments such as 
no individual could rightly inflict, by his own judgment, 
for offences against himself. This is because the very 
existence of the group is for the purpose of maintaining 
the moral law by enforcing justice as between its 
members, so that the collectivity has duties to its. 
members, to be exercised by its officers set over them, 
that the individual cannot in the nature of the case 
have when acting individually on his own behalf, since 
he is one of the parties between whom justice is to be 
done. But the moral law thus enforced by the State 
remains the same moral law by which the individual 
must live; and if in any particular instance the action 
of the State, or its agent, is not thus derivable from 
that same moral law, then no plea of necessity of State 
can save it from being immoral. For all its actions 
are human actions, and no deliberate acts of rational 
beings can stand outside the category of right and wrong. 


The plea, therefore, that necessity of State may render 
actions immune from moral judgment gets no support 
from the fact that an agent of the State may rightly 
perform certain acts unlawful for him as an individual, 
for that fact means no more than that the incidence 
of the moral law may be different for collective and for 
individual acts. This plea is essentially a challenge to 
the notion that the moral law is co-extensive with the 
realm of rational self-determination. 


A third plea, may, however, be raised. The acts of 
the State, it may be said, are not subject to the laws 
of human conduct because the State is not a human 
being, nor merely an aggregation of human beings. It 
is an entity other than the sum of the individuals that 
compose it, just as an organism is an entity other than 
the sum of the cells that compose it. Therefore, its acts 
are not to be judged as those of a human being. 


But a little metaphor is a dangerous thing. If an 
organism is a real entity other than the sum of the cells 
that compose it, it is because it is a true individual and 
the cells that compose it are not true individuals. So 
long as they form part of it they live by it and have 
no true life of their own. And if they should become 
true individuals, then the organism would at once cease 
to be a true individual. It would not be an organism 
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but an organization, an order or set of mutual relation- 
ships adopted by the individuals in carrying out such 
purposes as they have in common. And that is what 
the State is, in so far as it is not a legal fiction, like 
‘corporate personality,’ made (by legal or social 
convention) the subject of rights. Unfortunately it is 
all too easy to be confused over such matters, and to 
hypostatize what are really mere abstractions. It is 
easy also, on a more concrete plane, to be confused 
concerning the real actor in an action we take in con- 
junction with other men, and to picture to ourselves 
some collective entity, such as ‘‘ the people’ or “ the 
general will ’’—anything so long as it is not ourselves— 
that takes the responsibility for the action and relieves 
us of our own. And this third plea capitalizes ‘this 
confusion, and has an easy task in representing as a 
non-moral entity what is not a concrete entity at all. 


There remains a fourth plea, which acknowledges the 
ethical character of the acts of the State, both as being 
rooted in human minds and wills and as serving moral 
ends, but retains the notion of the State as a concrete 


entity transcending its individual citizens. And _ this 
combination of ideas is the most dangerous of all, 


because it makes the State a real - with a real 


mind and a real will formed by the fusing of many 
into one. Furthermore, it inevitably makes the mind 
and will of the State greater than, and prior to, 
those of any individual citizen—prior to them because 
those of the State serve higher (because collective) 
ends, and because these ends are not so much derived 
from those of the individual citizens as the source of 
such moral ends as they individually retain as members 
of the State. Here we get a real analogy with the 
organism, because (on this view) the State is more truly 
an individual and a personality than its citizens, who 
lose something of their individuality as members of it, 
since they live by it and for it, rather than by and for 
their own end, which is God. 


The upshot of all this is that an entity called the State 
is made, explicitly or implicitly, a source of moral rights 
and duties and capable of rendering acts moral by the 
mere fact that it enjoins them and without reference 
to their relation to the moral rights and duties derived 
from the moral nature and ends of its individual citizens, 
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and therefore without reference to the judgments of the 
interpreter and teacher of their private morality. 

Even here there is some shadow of foundation in fact 
for the plea, for the State is in fact the source of certain 
rights and duties, and even of the particular form given 
by civic life to certain moral rights and duties. Thus, 
it is the source of the political rights that flow from 
its constitution; and its existence is responsible for the 
fact that among the moral rights and duties of its 
members are included (normally) the duty of submission 
to the constituted government and the right of resisting 
sedition against it. But the political rights are only 
secondary rights created in the course of protecting the 
primary moral rights of the citizens, and the wrongfulness 
of sedition is only the form taken in the circumstances 
of political life by the wrongfulness of all breaches of 
peace and unity between fellow men. 

In so far, therefore, as the argument claims that the 
State is itself the source of moral rights and duties, it 
goes beyond anything that can properly be inferred from 
its creation of secondary rights or shaping of primary 
ones. Indeed, it amounts to nothing less than the 
virtual deification of the State. For nothing can make 
an act moral save its conformity to a fiat which is itself 
an eternal and unchanging law. God’s fiat is of such 
a nature, and it is written in the consciences of His 
rational creatures and reflected also in the order of their 
natural societies But the State, which is a finite thing, 
can give no such character to its fiats, and if in any 
particular case they have it is only because they reflect 
the law of God written in human nature. Nor would 
any Catholic knowingly deify the State (though there 
are others who have done so both in the past and in 
our own day), but some will talk in a way that really 
implies it, or act, even if they do not argue, as if the 
State were an entity distinct from, and transcending, the 
collective humanity of its members, and able to render 
right what the individual conscience declare wrong. 

Now, all these pleas against the Church’s claim to 
intervene with moral judgments in political questions 
can be met by the enunciation of the true theory of 
the State’s nature, for they rest, not on a theological 
heresy concerning the Church, but on political heresies 
concerning the State. Thus, the plea that the State 
exists to promote the conveniences of life by methods 
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subject only to technical judgments can be met by 
reiterating the older and sounder tradition that the State 
exists primarily for a moral end, namely to protect the 
essentially moral rights of the natural man, such as 
the rights to “‘ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ” 
of which the American Declaration of Independence 
speaks; so that all its acts are liable to be judged, apart 
altogether from their technical efficiency, by the extent 
of their conformity to the moral ends that they should 
serve. The plea that reasons of State can exempt political 
actions from moral criteria can be met by insistence on 
the fact that every act of the State or of a political party 
is the act of human beings—men and women who, 
whether acting singly or collectively, whether as agents 
or as determinants of the State’s policy, are individually 
responsible to their consciences for all that they deliber- 
ately do. The plea that the State is an entity standing 
above the individuals who compose it can be met by 
the great jurist von lLhering’s definition of corporate 
ersonality, that it is the mental image under which, 
or the sake of simplicity, we represent to ourselves a 
certain complex of relationships which a number of 
individuals (and families) have to one another and to 
other similar groups of individuals (and families); or, if 
we wish to think of the body politic more concretely 
as something that performs acts, by defining it as the 
form of organization under which men collectively give 
effect to their social ae by applying the moral law 
as recognized by their individual consciences to the 
affairs which they conduct in common. In either case 
we shall give no countenance to that creature of 
mythology, the supra-human, self-subsistent State—call 
it divine or an organism or what you please—or to the 
notion of a ‘‘ general will’’ serving a higher morality 
than any human wills. 


Nor is it only the Catholic Church that condemns these 
political errors and opposes to them this sounder view of 
the State. Before she came into existence, the greatest 
thinkers of antiquity had by the light of natural reason 
alone condemned the errors and laid down such sound 
principles for a political philosophy that the greatest 
thinkers of the Church used their structures as the frame- 
work for their own. 


Aristotle and Plato, for all their differences, agreed 
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upon the essentially ethical character of politics. 
‘Virtue ’’ or ‘“‘ justice’’ should be the determining 
principle of political society as of the individual man, for 
the very reason that man in isolation cannot practise 
virtue completely; and Aristotle’s Politics was a sequel 
to his Ethics. This means that the State must be shaped 
in conformity with man’s moral end, and Aristotle insists 
that the written law should conform to the law of nature. 
and the ruler also. In those rare cases in which the ruler 
can safely be allowed to stand above the written law, this 
is on account of his heroic virtue, by which he fulfils the 
moral law. Similarly Plato says that the ruler must be 
educated to recognize justice in all occasions of govern- 
ment, and that the citizens must be educated in the spirit 
of the law, the habits thus formed being the true sanction 
of the actual laws. Aristotle goes so far as to say that he 
who makes the law supreme makes God and intelligence 
supreme; and both philosophers, like almost all Greeks, 
conceived of the original laws of States as the products 
of superhuman wisdom. The modern nection of the in- 
cessantly legislating State was foreign to both, and both 
repudiated the theory of the triumphant Athenian 
democracy, that the sovereign people in its legislation 
was bound only by considerations of expediency. 


It is true that, in the reaction against that theory and 
the hedonistic individualism of the Sophists, they tended 
—especially Plato—to attribute to this moral State, at 
least in its ideal form, a mythical moral absoluteness. 
From this came Plato’s prescription of communism in 
property and women for his ruling classes and his con- 
ception of moral education as a department of State, and 
that the most important; and Aristotle, though saved 
from communism by his firmer grasp of the truth that 
individuals and families, with their respective ‘‘ virtues,”’ 
are the units out of which the Siate is composed, tended 
to regard the moral end of the State as prior to the 
moral end of the individual and to regard it as a primary 
function of a good constitution to turn men to the path 
of virtue. 


In this they were victims of the characteristic failing 
of almost all Greek political thought, and practice also, 
a failing which Acton expressed by a deliberate 
anachronism when he said :' 


'The History of Freedom and Other Essays, p. 16. 
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‘“ The vice of the classic State was that it was both 
Church and State in one. Morality was undistinguished 
from religion, and politics from snorals.”’ 


In other words, religion itself, in so far as it influenced 

olitics, was a civic institution, and the natural moral 
aw which should inform the State had no other 
authoritative custodian or expounder than the State 
itself, which became, as it were, judge in its own cause. 
It was the fatal flaw that opened the way, adumbrated 
by Aristotle himself, for the acceptance by the Greeks of 
the deified ruler. 


Nevertheless this failing was, in a sense, due to the 
accidental circumstance that there was not, in fact, in 
existence at the time an authoritative expounder of the 
moral law independent of the State; and if Plato and 
Aristotle, each in his own way, countenanced the moral 
absolution of the State, it was not because they held that 
the actions and laws of the State should be exempted 
from conformity to the moral law, but rather from a zeal 
that they should conform to it, combined with an in- 
evitable ignorance of any institution other than those of 
the State itself that could pronounce on their actual con- 
formity or violation. Viewed in this light, their dis- 
cussions of the types of constitution best suited to secure 
virtue in the State, and of the qualities required in the 
ruler or the guardians, has almost a pathetic character 
of groping, under impossible conditions, after the part 
played in the Christian ages by the moral rulings of the 
institution provided by God for (among other duties) 
that very task; and their errors are indications, not so 
much of the unsoundness of their philosophical inten- 
tions, as of the fact that they wrote before those intentions 
could be fulfilled. 


(To be continued) 
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WHY DO THY DISCIPLES NOT FAST? 
By THE Rev. E. J. Manoney, D.D. 


I. 


T'he non-observance of fasting laws is not adequately explained 
by a theory of wholesale exemptions. A better observance could 
be secured by a milder interpretation. The history of fasting is 
one of gradual relaxation. 


Il. 

The chief meal. Quantity and quality. Anticipation before 
midday. 

III. 

I'he subsidiary repasts. Quantity should be determined not 
in ounces, but on a relative computation. Older theologians. 
Modern opinions. Instructions of the English Bishops. Quality 
of food allowed. 


IV. 


A plea for a milder interpretation based on the relative needs 
of individuals. 


I. 


HE ecclesiastical law of fasting is a grave one which 
the Church expects the Christian community, in 
general, toobserve. Yet, it is a matter of common 
experience that comparatively few observe this 

law in England. I do not mean that it is neglected only 
by those Catholics who habitually disregard other laws, 
such as hearing Mass on Sunday or the Friday abstinence; 
I mean that good, excellent Catholics, who faithfully 
Obey other precepts of the Church, give scarcely a 
thought to their own obligation in the matter, and they 
may regard one who does fast as being unusually ascetic, 
the kind of person who probably wears a hair-shirt. 
We cannot say the law has ceased to exist, like the 
practice of public penance and other ancient disciplines. 
For, whatever force custom may have in abrogating a 
law, the consent of the legislator must intervene; the 


Supreme authority of the Church has re-enforced the law, 
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with certain mitigations, in Cann. 1250-1254, and the 
Bishops usually issue a Lenten instruction or exhortation 
on the supposition that the law is being observed. May 
we say that the law exists but that it is morally 
impossible for the faithful to keep it? Well, hardly. If 
people have to do so for medical reasons they can fast 
much more rigorously than the Church demands, and 
it is a common-place amongst the apologists of the fasting 
laws that the health of the average person will thereby 
benefit: more diseases are caused by eating too much 
than by eating too little. 


What remedy, then, have we to offer for a state of 
things which puzzles many people? The easiest and 
most mechanical solution consists in demonstrating that, 
although the faithful in general are bound by the law, 
certain categories are exempted for a variety of reasons 
physical and moral. In this process, nearly everyone 
who has a bit of work to do finds that he is in one or 
other of these categories. The theologians are generous 
towards their own fraternity: looking round for an 
example of arduous work, they nearly all cite the case 
of a theological professor who has to prepare his lectures 
with: much labour and fatigue. They are equally 
generous to everyone else. Every class and condition 
of life is passed in review, and it is rather the exception 
for them to condemn a few unhappy classes to the 
observance of the law. The process of exemption almost 
means that no one need fast except the idle rich, and 
even they, precisely because they are idle and rich, will 
probably be travelling or suffering from nervous debility, 
and therefore excused. To judge the thing in this way 
may be a slight exaggeration, but it is, substantially, a 
true bill. 


There is another method of solution, a method which 
I think is the correct one, and which is gradually 
gaining ground and compelling acceptance. It consists 
in interpreting the law as mildly as possible in order 
that it may be more generally observed. In adopting 
this lenient line, I am very conscious of the reproach 
levelled against all moral theologians, in their trade of 
showing people how to lighten their obligations. ‘‘Moral 
Theology,’’ wrote Bishop Ullathorne, ‘‘ reduced to its 
ultimate principles, is the science of discovering the 
least amount of obligation and the smallest claim of 
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duty consistent with an easy conscience.’’ In the present 
case, however, there is less reason to be shy of inter- 
preting this obligation mildly, for it will ensure that 
a greater number during Lent will practice some 
mortification of fasting; the hardest thing that can be 
said of the on who so interpret the law is that they 
are not really fasting, a reproach which loses much of 
its sting when we reflect that, at present, the mass of 
the faithful do not fast in any sense of the word, strictly 
or mildly. 


We must remember, also, that the history of the law 
has been one of gradual relaxation, not in the sense of 
the faithful declining to accept it, but in the direction 
of an easier observance. Largely due to the influence of 
an English theologian, Richard Middleton, at the end 
of the thirteenth century, the hour of taking food was 
advanced from evening to midday, a change which 
involved advancing the hour of vespers during Lent, 
in order to preserve the semblance of fasting till evening. 
This concession gave rise to another. The time of the 
chief meal having been advanced to early in the day, 
a custom became established of taking some refreshment 
in the evening; it was called collation from the fact that 
the Collationes or Conferences of Cassian' were read in 
monastic communities during the evening repast. Later, 
on the accepted principle ‘‘ potus non frangit jejunium,”’ 
together with the equally friendly axiom which allows 
a little food ‘‘ne potus noceat,’’ a piece of bread, 
frustulum panis, was allowed in the morning.’ Of still 
later methods suggested for lightening the burden we 
need not speak: the lawfulness of nibbling sweets, the 
protraction of the chief meal to two or three hours, 
the stiffening of ‘‘ potus’’ with solid substances, and 
all the other childish trivialities still contained in the 
books. We are a very long way indeed from the primitive 
idea of a fast. Yet, in spite of all these developments, 
there is one big unassailable principle which has 
remained intact. It is the idea that one full meal is 
the essential and substantial characteristic of fasting; 
everything else is accidental. ‘‘ Lex ieiunii praescribit 


‘Vacant et Mangenot. Dict. de Théol. Cath., II, col. 1739. 
The article ‘‘ Jefne”’ is rather scanty in treatment. More 
information is found under ‘ Caréme.”’ 
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ut nonisi unica per diem comestio fiat; sed non vetat 
aliquid cibi mane et vespere sumere, servata circa 
ciborum quantitatem et qualitatem probata locorum 
consuetudine ’’ (Can. 1251, §1). From the earliest times, 
every concession and modification introduced by custom 
or law has one purpose, to make it possible for the 
faithful to keep the substance of a fast, namely, one 
full meal a day. 


Il. 


The interpretation of the law concerning the chief 
meal offers little difficulty. The pre-Code law which 
forbade combining fish with meat is now abrogated and, 
except on those days when the law of abstinence is to 
be observed, there is now no restriction on the kind of 
food that may be taken. Nor is there any restriction 
of quantity beyond what is required, at all times, by 
the virtue of temperance: excess at the chief meal is 
a sin of gluttony but not an infringement of the fasting 
laws. 


But there is a difference of opinion in deciding at what 
hour the chief meal may be taken. Some hold that the 
substance of fasting requires that the time of the meal 
should not be before midday. The hour was gradually 
advanced from evening as people found it more difficult 
to keep the primitive observance, but the idea was 
always preserved that a period of waiting for food is 
essential in fasting, a period which has been, indeed, 
very much shortened, but which is still so radical that 
the fast is not kept if the principle meal is taken 
considerably before mid-day. Hence in Canon 1251 the 
words ‘‘ mane et vespere,’’ referring to the other slight 
refections, lead one to suppose that the chief meal 
cannot be taken early in the morning; the interchange 
of the evening collation with the chief meal is expressly 
sanctioned by the Code, but not the interchange of the 
frustulum with the chief meal. If this view is correct, 
it is a grave sin to anticipate the hour of the chief meal 
considerably before midday.’ 


Others give a more liberal judgment on the question. 


2 Merkelbach, Summa Theol. Moralis, 11, §950, an example 
of a recent author who holds this stricter view. 
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They say that the time of the chief meal is not of the 
substance of the law. The only thing which is completely 
certain and unquestioned is one full meal a day; the 
hour of the repast is of secondary importance, for the 
Code allows it to be taken either at midday or in 
the evening. It is lawful to advance the hour if there 
is a sufficient reason: a traveller, for example, could 
have his chief meal the first thing in the morning, if. 
by so doing he could keep the substance of the fast.* 
This liberal view can be called ‘‘ probable’’ in the accepted 
sense of the word. It is held by many manualists 
and, in particular, by the late learned and saintly 
Bishop of Bruges: ‘‘ Pars seu conditio essentialis ieiunii_ 
semper habita fuit ut unica tantum fiat refectio . . . ita’ 
ut sine hoc non concipiatur ieiunium. . . . Altera pars 
de non anticipanda certa hora principalis refectionis, 
non est essentialis ieiunio, sed integralis tantum, ita ut 
adhuc ieiunare, licet diminute, intelligatur ille, qui 
semel in die, quavis hora, plene reficiatur.’* To 
advance the chief meal to breakfast time, as a possible 
amelioration of the law, would have slight attraction 
for the majority of people; the prospect throughout the 
rest of the day would be too bleak and cheerless. But 
it might, conceivably, suit the circumstances of a few 
English people, who are worse than helpless without 
@ solid and imposing breakfast. By adopting it, some 
could observe the law of fasting who would, otherwise, 
not fast at all in any sense of the word. 


III. 


The real trouble arises over the amount of frustulum 
and, in a lesser degree, of the collation. If this can 
be interpreted more mildly and liberally, the moral 
impossibility of observing the law will, to a large extent, 
disappear. The law itself does not determine the amount 
but allows complete latitude according to the approved 
customs of various districts: ‘‘ servata circa ciborum 
quantitatem et qualitatem probata locorum consue- 
tudine ’’; the theologians have recorded the customs 
of the districts known to them, usually determining the 
amount as two and eight ounces, more or less. From 


3 Aertnys. Theol. Moralis, I, §1045. 
* De Virtutibus Cardinalibus, p. 155. 
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an answer of the Sacred Penitentiary in 1843, it is 
concluded. that, even in cases where two ounces is 
neither customary or necessary, this amount may be 
taken by all with a good conscience. A definite fixed 
amount has, for a few people, the useful purpose of 
avoiding scrupulosity: a person who, perhaps, really, 
needs less may take this amount of food. But a rigid 
mathematical reckoning of this kind has the reverse of 
a useful purpose if it is regarded as a ‘‘ maximum ” 
throughout the whole Christian world. 


As this is the chief point in our discussion, it is 
necessary to state the reason for what appears to be 
the beginnings of revolt, so to speak, against this flat 
mechanical rule. It rests on a principle which cannot, 
I think, be seriously questioned, once it is granted that 
the purpose of the subsidiary repasts is to enable persons 
to observe the law. The principle is that the amount 
of food which may be taken at these repasts is not 
absolute and measured by weight, but relative and 
determined according to the needs of the individual. 
Two and eight ounces may serve as some indication of 
what the average person needs, or rather what he used 
to need at the time these quantities were established. 
But it seems evident that a person of large stature and 
appetite should not be put under the same rule as a 
small person whose needs are modest. Many of the 
older and some modern authors admit this relative 
principle in discussing the amount allowed at collation; 
the frustulum, it must be remembered, was not univer- 
sally tolerated until after the reply of the Sacred 
Penitentiary in 1843. Thus Laymann: “ Quod attinet 
ad quantitatem, id universim dici potest: oportere esse 
modicum ne coenula in coenam transeat; speciatim 
vero attendenda est tum regionum tum personarum 
diversitas et qualitas. Nam regionum aliae aliis 
frigidiores sunt; inter personas vero aliae aliis maiore 
cibo, seu propter labores, seu propter corporis consti- 
tutionem indigent sicut notavit Azor, etc.’ In coming 
to a judgment as to what is suitable in these regions, 
we suffer unfortunately from a lack of theologians, but 
the Redemptorist Konings, writing for the United States, 
where conditions are very much the same as in these 


5 Theol. Moralis, Lib IV, Tr. VIII, cap. 1, n. 9; p. 170, 
edition 1677. 
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islands, is a useful author to consult: ‘‘ Quantitas octo 
unciarum nemini deneganda, maior autem concedenda 
iis quibus haec non sufficeret. . . . Sane statui nequit 
regula omnino fixa, cum etiam ad complexionem, 
munera obeunda, durationem ieiunii, etc., attendi debet. 
Licet in genere sumere quantum necessarium quis ducit 
ad evitandam indispositionem, quae ipsum impediat, 
quominus officia sua convenienter obeat.’® Practically . 
the same principle is given by Dens, a theologian very 
widely used in England at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. A modern manualist, Ferreres, states the 


doctrine in identical words, as also does the widely-used _— 


Gury. But, as a rule, the preference of the authors is 
in favour of the fixed quantity of ounces, although this 
is always qualified by the word “‘circiter.”’ Thus 
Slater writes: ‘‘ Custom sanctions the taking of about 
two ounces of dry bread with tea, coffee or thin chocolate 
at breakfast, and about eight ounces of lighter sorts of 
food in the evening.” What is the reason commonly 
given by the theologians in preferring a fixed amount 
to one which is relative to the individual? It is the 
singularly inapposite one, considering the modern 
unscrupulous disregard of the law, that a computation 
on a relative basis will give rise to scruples! 


It is certainly easier to apply the rule of a fixed amount 
in ounces than for each individual to. make up his own 
conscience on what is necessary for himself; it is easier 
also for the confessor who may be consulted on the point. 
But the usual result is that nearly everyone decides 
that it is impossible to get through his morning’s 
occupation on two ounces and, therefore, he is held 
excused. The mechanical reckoning has a further 
result. The widely spread popular assumption that 
fasting means taking only two ounces of bread for 
breakfast works out, in practice, that the law has come 
to be regarded as affecting classes and categories rather 
than individuals. The books give a list of occupations 
and classes that are excused from keeping the fasting 
laws. None of the theologians would deny that the law 
affects individuals and not classes, but the practical 


* Theol. Moralis, §563; p. 237, Boston edition, 1874. 


’ Ferreres, Theol. Moralis, I, §611; Gury, Theol. Moralis, I, 
§497 ; Slater, A Manual of Moral Theology, I, p. 361 (edition 1925). 
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result of a rigid mathematical computation is to regard 
the law as framed in terms of classes and categories. 


Therefore, some modern authors have taken the line 
of rejecting the fixed amount of two and eight ounces 
as the maximum, and of putting in its place a more 
reasonable and scientific computation relative to a 
person’s normal meal on non-tasting days. I cannot 
pretend to give a complete and exhaustive account of 
the beginnings of this very attractive attempt at reform- 
ing our way of looking at the subject. The first statement 
of which | am aware, and an excellent one from every 
point of view, may be seen in L’Ami du Clergé, 1921, 
pp. 593-602, an anonymous coniribution evidenily 
written by someone entitled to speak with authority. 
In 1924 Fr. Creusen, 8.J., referred to this article as 
‘“‘ excellent ’’ and, although he was not dealing with this 
point, appeared to sanction the doctrine. In 1927 Canon 
Gougnard, the moral professor at Malines, studied the 
question in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, in 
which the general conclusions of the article in L’Ami du 
Clergé were approved and supported by other citations 


and references. In 1931 a writer in Collationes Brugenses 
(p. 296) arrived at the same conclusions, independently, 
so it would appear, of the previous authors I have men- 
tioned. Discussing the meaning of ‘‘ consuetudo”’ in 
Canon 1251 he writes : BF vcr: videtur in nostris regionibus 


quaedam consuetudo legitima exoriri, ex consensu 
saltem tacito Episcoporum, quae permittit ut fideles 
ieiunio adstricti quantitatem ciborum in frustulo ac 
collatione determinent, non necessario juxta antiquiorem 
normam absolutam ‘tot unciarum,’ sed potius modo 
relativo et proportionato ad singulum individuum, 
sumendo quantum cuique necesse videatur, ad implenda 
sua munia modo consueto et normali ac sine nimia 
indispositione aut nimio incommodo, puta _ practice 
reducendo frustulum ad dimidiam partem, collationem 
vero ad tertiam partem consuetae quantitatis.’’ In 
addition, he cites a Flemish pamphlet, popularizing this 
doctrine, published with the approval of Cardinal Van 
Roey and the Bishop of Bruges, which has already the 
large circulation of 150,000. The manualists, writing 
chiefly for young students, are properly conservative; 
they record the various opinions of their predecessors 
and rarely enter upon a venturesome flight of thought. 
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But Claeys Bouuaert, to quote one quite recent work, cites 
with approval the teaching of Gougnard—which I have 
already mentioned.*® 


This is the situation amongst many excellent Catholic 
communities of Belgium. It is a custom in the sense 
that the faithful are gradually being taught to frame 
their conscience on this relative method, and lawful 
authority has tacitly approved of the movement. In this 
country, where the conditions of life are not vastly 
different, we have not got even as far as that. But what 
we have got is the definite sanction of our Bishops in the 
direction of a more liberal estimate of the quantities 
allowed. They have rejected the flat rule of two ounces 
in no uncertain manner and the tendency in a liberal 
direction has been progressive during the last few years, 
as may be seen from the italicized portions of the 
following texts. In 1904 the Lenten instruction for 
Westminster was in the full tradition of fixed quantities : 
“an evening collation not exceeding eight ounces, and a 
morning morsel not exceeding two ounces of bread.’ 
In 1920, when the period of dispensation owing to the 
war had ceased, we have “‘ a slight refection of about two 
ounces in the morning and eight ounces of food (or a little 
more if thereby they are enabled to keep the fast) in the 
evening.’’ The instruction as printed in Westminster 
Cathedral Chronicle for the same year (page 27) gives the 
amount for the evening repast as “‘ eight to ten ounces,”’ 
a regulation explained, on page 47, as being applicable 
to the whole of England. In 1924 the Archbishop of 
Liverpool directed for the frustulum “a little milk in 
their beverage, and about three ounces of bread and 
butter ’’; for collation ‘‘ eight to ten ounces of any kind 
of food, except flesh meat.’’ The Holy See has approved, 
for England and Wales, the following rule: ‘‘ two light 
meals, one of about eight ounces, at which butter, 
cheese, eggs or fish may be taken in small quantity; the 
other of two or three ounces, at which a little butter may 
be taken.’ A correspondent in the (American) 
Ecclesiastical Review, October, 1932, p. 407, asserts that 


® Creusen, Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1924, Vol. LI, p. 155; 
Collationes Brugenses, 1931, p. 306; St. Willems, Houd den 
vasten ongeschonden, Malines, 1929; Claeys Bouuaert, Manuale 
Juris Canonici, III, p. 56, note 2; the notion of a quantity 
relative to one’s ordinary meal is taught by some older theologians, 
but they are concerned uniquely with the collation. 
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some American bishops allow as much as twelve ounces 
at the collation. 

It is clear, therefore, that the bishops have sanctioned 
an amount for the subsidiary meals which is more than 
the traditional two and eight ounces, at least, for those 
who find this amount insufficient to enable them to keep 
the fast. In doing so, they may be said to have adopted 
the teaching of many theologians who concede ten ounces 
to Germans and those ‘“‘qui habent stomachum 
Germanum,”’ a curious phrase which, I suppose, includes 
Englishmen owing to our common Teutonic origin.’ 
But, I think it would be truer to say that this episcopal 
sanction is quite independent of the opinion of any 
author. The elastic nature of the amount sanctioned is 
no more than a recognition of the principle frankly 
accepted in Belgium, in recent years, namely, that the 
amount is relative to the individual. 

Suppose, now, we were to make an attempt to establish 
this relative amount for the individual, not in terms of 
ounces, but in the proportion, say, of one third the 
amount a person normally takes. Should a reasonable 
suggestion of this kind be regarded as an irresponsible 
and impudent attempt to offer a rule of guidance other 
than that laid down by the Bishops? Some might say 
that it is. On the other hand; a careful reading of 
their Lordships’ instructions since the war certainly 
establishes that the quantities are not to be understood 
on an absolute basis for all. If they differ from each 
individual, it is surely only another way of saying that 
each may take an amount in proportion to his normal 
meal, and the proportion of one third seems to meet the 
situation very well in the case of the evening collation, 
at least. 

The morning frustulum is what most of us find harsh 
and burdensome. As much as three ounces with butter 
is allowed. Supposing a person says that he thinks he 
could manage to fast if the morning allowance were 
about one third of his usual breakfast, say, five or six 
ounces; few people take more than a pound of food at 
breakfast time. My answer to that person would be 
that, in taking five or six ounces, he is observing the law 
of fasting. The worst thing you could say about him 1s 
that he is exceeding the allowance by two ounces, and an 


® Merkelbach, loc. cit., $952. 
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excess of two ounces is universally regarded as light 
matter.” But here is the value of reckoning the amount 
on a proportion of one third of the usual breakfast. Many 
people do not normally want a breakfast of sixteen 
ounces. Let them take a third of their usual amount 
and they will be well within the three ounces specifically 
allowed. The rule is simple and reasonable and, it would 
appear, easy to put into practice for everyone of good will. 


The quality of the food to be taken at the subsidiary 
refections is still more difficult to determine. Meat is 
never allowed according to the decision of the Codex 
Commission, October 29th, 1919. The composition of 
the collation as defined by the episcopal instructions, 
approved by the Holy See in 1923 for England and Wales, 
is substantially the equivalent of the kind of food allowed 
elsewhere. Merkelbach, for example, speaking for 
Germany and the German stomach, testifies to the custom 
of taking two eggs at the evening repast. The Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool in 1924 sanctioned any kind of food, 
except flesh meat. Very good, but we are more probably 
concerned about the morning repast. This frustulum is 
commonly taken to be restricted to bread, but it may be 
noticed that the instruction approved by the Holy See 
simply states ‘‘ two or three ounces (of food) with a little 
butter.’? Most pedple, I imagine, would prefer ordinary 
bread, but there is no reason why the frustulum should 
not be composed of any of the cereals recommended for 
use at breakfast. Clearly there must be a limit some- 
where. One might be encouraged by the concession of 
a little butter, to dally with the temptation of a little egg 
or a little kipper. I know of no theory, custom or author 
tolerating any food, in the composition of the frustulum, 
beyond bread or its equivalent, and condiments such as 
alittle butter, sugar or milk. This is quite a comfortable 
little meal, differing very little from what the tourist 
programmes call a Continental breakfast and, although 
it is less engaging than the average Englishman’s break- 
fast, it should be quite sufficient for the generality of 
people.” 


*® Ferreres, loc. cit., §607. 
1 Of the sources quoted in note 8 L’Ami du Clergé suggests 
a third, but not as the maximum ; Collationes Brugenses suggests 
a third for collation, but a half of the customary breakfast for 
the frustulum. It must be noted that the writer has in mind 
@ normal breakfast which is smaller than ours in England. 
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The interchange of collation with the chief meal is 
expressly allowed by Canon 1251, §2, and there is 
abundant authority amongst the authors for justifying 
the interchange of collation and frustulum, a practice 
sanctioned by the Liverpool instruction of 1924. 


IV. 


The plea, which I have taken from contemporary 
French and Belgian authors and adapted to our own 
conditions, is for a mild and generous interpretation of 
the *‘ customary ’’ element in Canon 1251, in order to 
secure a wider acceptance of the law. The amount 
which may be taken is relative to the individual and his 
needs, and is best judged, not in terms of ounces, but on 
a basis relative to the quantity usually taken. The 
fasting law, in so far as the frustulum and collation are 
concerned, is of an elastic character, as indeed are most 
ecclesiastical laws. The obligation of — the 
clergy, for example, is not settled in terms of a fixed sum 
for each person, but according to the means of each of 
the faithful; their own conscience must be the ultimate 
guide. It is because the Iaw of fasting is so elastic in 
character that the theologians have tried to define more 
exactly the quantity which may be taken outside the 
chief meal, and they have tended to fix it on a mathe 
matical basis of so many ounces. If people who 
recognize that they are bound to fast prefer to retain this 
method of reckoning they are at liberty to do so. But, 
it would appear that this rigid method is largely 
responsible for the general disregard of the law at the 
present time, and the contention is that it would be wiser 
and more reasonable, as well as more acceptable to the 
faithful, to settle the quantity on a basis of, roughly, one 
third of the usual amount. It is sufficiently serious 
to cause some bodily discomfort and mortification, but it 
is not so harsh as to make fasting a moral impossibility. 


The law is made for individuals, not for classes of 
persons. No matter what a person’s occupation may be, 
he must form his own conscience on the matter and, if in 
doubt, consult a confessor. The confessor himself, 
instead of resolving the doubt on a mechanical basis, 
with the aid of a list of exempted occupations, would act 
more prudently by consulting the capabilities of the 
individual, and by allowing considerable latitude to an 
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individual in deciding what amount of food may properly 
be taken. Unquestionably, in many cases, perhaps the 
majority. fasting in any sense of the word is a moral 
impossibility.” The confessor can decide that the person 
is rightly excused, or, alternatively, the parish priest 
may grant a dispensation. Manual labourers, such as 
colliers or mill-girls, should even be dissuaded from 
attempting to fast, especially if they seldom have what. 
a theologian would call a full meal. 


If the matter is approached in this way, it will not lead 
to laxity and the destruction of Christian discipline. On 
the contrary, it will tend to restore it and will do some- 
thing to remedy the slightly absurd position at the 
moment, when the Church insists on the law of fasting 
and the Bishops legislate concerning its observance, while 
we know full well that very few take the obligation 
seriously. Some, indeed, may interpret their obligation 
so liberally that it will have to be admitted that they are 
not really fasting. But, they are attempting, at least, to 
observe the law and they are practising some little morti- 
fication in the consumption of food; as they grow 
accustomed to the practice they will, perhaps, be able to 
fast more perfectly. Most of us, I imagine, feel a certain 
reproach in reciting the Lenten Preface and Collects, 
with their constant references to the Fast which it is 
assumed all the faithful are observing. It is the 
universal disregard, almost contempt, of the law which 
is so lamentable at present, and when this disregard is 
on the part of otherwise excellent Catholics, we are bound 
to conclude either that the law is an _ intolerable 
anachronism or that the faithful have interpreted too 
strictly its provisions. The writer in L’Ami du Clergé, 
who invites theologians in general to consider his view 
on this matter, concludes with a short and lucid state- 
ment which seems to compel acceptance. The Church, 
he writes, wishes the Christian community to observe 
the laws of fasting. But many of the faithful (he might 
have said the majority) are unable to fast except by 
taking a larger amount, outside the principal meal, than 
the two and eight ounces so far allowed Therefore, the 


_ "A reasoned explanation of the greater difficulty of fasting 
in modern times may be read in Ferreres, Institutiones Canonicae, 
IT, §190, a summary of the author’s discussion in Razon y Fe, 
Vol. XLIV-XLVII. 
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Church desires that they should interpret the law in a 
milder and more lenient sense. 


‘* We exhort all who are bound to fast to give the 
ecclesiastical regulations a fair chance, and not to 
imagine themselves excused without consultation with 
their parish priest or confessor.’’ These words from the 
Lenten Pastoral of the Archbishop of Liverpool in 1924 
admirably sum up the practical conclusion of this 
discussion. The few suggestions I have made may be of 
some small assistance to certain confessors in enabling 
them to advise penitents concerning their obligation to 
observe the Lenten Fast. 












HOMILETICS 


By THE Rev. H. E. CALNAN, D.D. 


First Sunday in Lent (March 5th). 
Gospel. Matthew iv. 1-11. 


OCCASION. 
The Fast and Temptation of Our Lord were spread over a 
period of about six weeks between His Baptism and the calling 
of the first disciples. 


Tradition identifies ‘‘ the desert’ with a desolate mountain 
above the Jordan valley, south of Jericho. 


NOTES. 

‘““To be tempted by the devil.”” Temptation by the devil is 
surely an incitement to sin. The devil, indeed, intended sin; 
but the Holy Ghost intended, not sin, which in Jesus is 
impossible, but that Our Saviour, by thus meeting and defeating 
the devil, should thereby declare the devil His enemy, whose 
final defeat was thus indicated from the outset. 


The Fast, continuous for forty days and forty nights, must. 
have been miraculous. The subsequent hunger was natural, for 
the Incarnate Word assumed the defects of our nature. The 
significance of “‘ forty,’’ so frequent in the Scriptures, may come 
to us with a burst of understanding, when eternity releases us 
from the limits and the sequences of space and time. - 


The first Temptation was to satisfy hunger in a manner here 
and now disordinate. In Our Lord’s answer, we may notice the 
deeper meaning of the word “ live,’ and also that the Greek for 
“word ”’ suggests the thing signified by the spoken word. This 
becomes clearer when we remember that Our Lord was here 
quoting from the LXX.: the Hebrew of Deut. viii. 3, differs— 
slightly indeed, but very usefully. 


In the second Temptation, Our Lord seems to have allowed the 
devil to carry Him; but St. Gregory reminds us that He allowed 
the members of Satan to crucify Him. And God can permit the 
angelic will to control the local motion of matter. The sin 
would have been vain-glory, an unnecessary display of power or 
of divine protection, just to rebut a personal affront. The word 
“tempt ’? (here) means to experiment for the purpose of getting 
or giving knowledge. 

The third Temptation was to avarice and ambition. The 
Gospels do not say where it took place; probably it was on the 
mountain already mentioned. That the presentation of the 
kingdoms and their glory was in some way material, is suggested 
by the ascent of the mountain. Here the attack on God is 
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undisguised; and the tempter finds himself, not adored, but 
authoritatively dismissed. 


The first Adam, after submitting to the devil, was thrust out 
by an Angel; the Second Adam, after defeating the devil, was 
attended by Angels to serve His human needs. 


REFLECTIONS. 


The devil was plainly in doubt about Our Lord’s Divinity. Had 
he been sure of it ‘‘ they would never have crucified the Lord of 
glory ’’ (I Cor. ii. 8), but would have taken other steps to wreck 
His work, St. Augustine says (De Civ. Dei, L. 1X, ec. 21) that 
Christ allowed the demons to know only so much as He willed, 
and that He willed only so much as was required to daunt them. 
While knowing the events and prophecies known to the average 
well-informed person of the time, the devil missed their signifi- 
cance. So do millions to-day. Sin had obscured the diabolical 
intellect as it must obscure any other intellect. Sin would 
prove that this hungry Man was not God. With the devil’s 
growing appetite for sin, the temptations grow in gravity, and 
their disguise diminishes. The first was covered by an excuse; 
the second by an argument; the last was frankly and cynically 
evil. And pagan cynics to-day, taught not by Scripture, but by 
crooked experience, believe that every man has his price, and 
every woman, too; it is instructive to find this delusion shared 
by the father of lies. But, at least, he pays Our Lord the 
tribute of recognizing that this Man’s price would be unusually 
high—“ all the kingdoms of the world and the glory thereof.” 


But behind temptation lies falsehood, always. In the first, 
here, was the complex lie that, bodily need was reason enough for 
an attempt to improve on God’s known Will, and that by a 
miracle. In the second, there was a crooked citation of a text 
(from Psalm 90), which referred neither to such circumstances 
as these, nor to Christ in any way; and it contained a threat 
against the devil himself which the latter, of course, suppressed. 
In the third lies the more subtle assertion that the wealth of this 
world is the devil’s to give. And in a sense the devil is the 
‘deus hujus saeculi’’; and that is the devil’s ambition, to be 
like to God; not, indeed, in nature, which is impossible, but in 
knowledge and in honour from men—“ if falling down thou wilt 
adore me.’’ 


Our Lord, as ever, shows effortless control of every situation. 
Ignoring the devil’s desire to probe His identity, ignoring, too, 
the personal affront in that repeated ‘if thou art the Son of 
God,’? He defends the Divine Honour. Yet His second answer, 
‘* Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God,’’ surely means more, 
here, than the reason which restrained Our Lord from sin: 
surely it implied that this was precisely what the devil was 
doing. And even so, the devil did not see that Our Lord was 
dangling before him the very information that he wanted. Thus 
does sin obscure the intellect. It seems tg have been part of 
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Our Lord’s victory here, that the devil, on reflection, learnt a 
little more about his own obtusity, and knew that Jesus knew it. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

As dogmatic and moral lessons here, we have the reality and 
functions of angelic spirits, good and bad; the nature and 
incidence of temptation; the value of fasting and retirement as 
a preparation for important work for God: and the manifold 
Scriptural warrant for the forty days of Lent. 


And for the practical purposes of these hard times, when we 
are told that the Church must not ask men to consider their souls 
when their bodies are starving, we can couple Our Lord’s 
example here with the lessons anticipated from the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, and then be very sure that it is folly—spiritual 
and temporal folly—to allow material hardship to blind us to 
our duty to God Our Father. 














Second Sunday in Lent (March 12th). 
Gospel. Matthew xvii. 1-9. 


OCCASION. 


The Transfiguration occurred about seven months before the 
Passion. Our Lord was in Galilee, where most of the time had 
been devoted to the education of the Apostles. The promise of 
the Primacy to Peter had been followed by Our Lord’s first 
prediction of His Death and Resurrection. Then, having 
rebuked Peter for his objection, Our Lord had insisted that the 
Cross must be borne by every one who would follow Him. 


Tradition points to Thabor as the mountain of the Trans- 
figuration. It is about six miles from Nazareth. And the 
presence of Scribes among the crowd with the lunatic boy at the 
foot of the mountain, is more likely at Thabor than at Hermon. 


It seems to have been night-time. For darkness would serve 
to enhance the brilliance of the vision; St. Luke says that the 
Apostles were drowsy and slept; they did not descend till next 
morning ; and Our Lord went there to pray. 


































NOTES. 

“ Transfigured.’’ Our Lord’s human soul always enjoyed the 
Beatific Vision; but its effect upon the Body was ordinarily 
suspended during His life, by a divine dispensation which left 
the Body subject to its natural infirmities. Here, that dispensa- 
tion was withheld; the result being that the Body of Our Lord 
was endowed with a splendour and glory in which His garments 
shared, as clouds share the light of the sun. 

‘¢ Moses and Elias,’’ witnesses to the Old Law, are thus called 
by their Lord to witness to the New, to testify against the Jews 
of the day, that Jesus fulfills and vindicates the Law and the 
Prophets. 


‘A cloud ” is often, in both Testaments, a symbol of God’s 
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presence. Thus the Apostles now understood it; rightly, as 
events proved. 


“‘ This is my beloved Son ”’ could refer only to Our Lord. For 
the cloud from which the voice proceeded came while Peter was 
speaking; and St. Luke tells us that Moses and Elias were 
departing when Peter began to speak; and that when the voice 
spoke Jesus was alone. It was the same testimony given at 
Our Lord’s Baptism. Thus the vision ended. 


‘“‘As they came down from the mountain ’’—the following 
morning, as St. Luke tells us—Jesus charged them to tell no 
man of the vision till after His Resurrection. St. Mark and 
St. Luke tell us that the Apostles obeyed ; though they were still 
“* questioning together what this should mean, ‘ When He shall 
be risen from the dead.’ ”’ 


REFLECTIONS. 


The Transfiguration was clearly intended to be a motive of 
credibility both for the Apostles and for their future flock. The 
recent prediction of the Passion had puzzled and distressed the 
Apostles. This glimpse of His glory was to reassure them, while 
still reminding them of ‘‘ His decease which He should accom- 
plish in Jerusalem ”’ and of His Resurrection. 


Wisely, thus, had He taken three, the legal number of wit- 
nesses. He could have had hundreds. But that would have 
prejudiced the discretion with which He was depending rather 
on the effect of His works than on explicit declarations to con- 
vince men of His Divinity. Then, as now, His Divine Power 
could have overwhelmed man’s power to deny it. But the result 
would not have been the faith which He requires: the faith 
which enables man to give God the worthy acknowledgment of 
his intelligence and will; an assent which, while excluding all 
prudent doubt, can still present a target for ill-will or folly or 
ignorance, 


Knowing also the mischief which politics and nationalism had 
wrought in the Messianic hope of His contemporaries, Our Lord 
judged that public knowledge of His exaltation here would not 
only cause the greater scandal to shallow enthusiasts later, when 
He suffered, but would meantime confirm them in their projects 
to make Him king. He would complete His evidence for His 
Divinity, therefore, only after His Passion and Death had made 
plain the nature of His Kingship. Hence His command to the 
Apostles. 

In view of that later preaching, He meantime provided the 
necessary witnesses. And that these fulfilled their later task is 
shown by the existence of the Gospel narratives written by men 
who were not present, by St. John’s distant reference ‘‘ And we 
saw His glory,” and by St. Peter’s quite emphatic declaration in 
his Second Epistle (i. 16-18). 

Peter, between drowsiness and surprise and joy, spoke without 
thinking. We all do that. Yet, on the Rock that is Peter, the 
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Lord Jesus dwells permanently in His Mystical Body the 
Church : itself a perpetual tabernacle for the Living Jesus in the 
Holy Eucharist. It is always so. We grasp hungrily at rare 
joys, and pray for more. And while in our blindness we lament 
unanswered prayer, God is giving us more than we could ever 
dare to ask. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The vision was brief as the joys of this life must be. For 
their purpose is not to delay us here, not to attach us to this life, 
but to help us along the road; and by their brevity to remind us 
that this life is not Home, that only in the House of our Father 
in Heaven, can our joy be complete or enduring or secure. 


2. In the light of the Transfiguration, then, neither Our 
Lord’s Cross nor our own can be a scandal, a stumbling-block in 
our path. He who says to us “‘ If any man will come after Me, 
’ let him take up his cross and follow Me,’’ is He who was trans- 
figured. Because His Sacred Human Heart knew exactly the 
encouragement that our timid hearts would need. 


Third Sunday in Lent (March 19th). 
Gospel. Luke xi. 14-28. 


OCCASION. 

Many authors place these incidents in Judea. From 
Lepicier’s more detailed treatment (Diatess. I. 405, II, 41-65) it 
may be seen fairly clearly that Our Lord was in the neighbour- 
hood of Capharnaum. 


The dumb demoniac was cured by Our Lord in Galilee, more 
than a year before the Passion; and the blasphemy about 
Beelzebub was uttered then. But Our Lord refuted it several 
months later, when it had again occurred after His cure of the 
demoniac who was blind, as well as dumb. St. Luke, in this 
passage, reports the refutation after his first report of the 
blasphemy, where, indeed, it is no less pertinent. 


NOTES. 

Our Lord seems to have expelled this devil in silence, by sheer 
command of His will. Hence the surprised admiration of the 
onlookers, familiar enough, probably, with exorcisms, but only 
as effected with great effort and many incantations and formulas. 


The blasphemy is evident. Beelzebub—or Beelzeboul—was the 
name given by the Jews, in derision, to the devil who rules lesser 
devils, and to any pagan idol. Intentionally uncouth and 
offensive in each form, in one form it was also brutishly gross; 
and it measures the recklessness of the hatred at which the 
Pharisees had by this time arrived. 


Our Lord’s first argument implied that the devils were now 
being cast out by One who was preaching humility and self- 
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sacrifice; and if that were the work of the devil, then Satan 
would be fighting Satan. 


He then reminded the Jews that the activity of their own 
exorcists proved their acknowledgment that devils could be cast 
out by invocation of the power of God. Their present objections, 
therefore, were patently illogical and presumably insincere. 


His conclusion is cogent: ‘‘ Since in God’s Name and Power 
I thus weaken and frustrate the rule of the devil among you, you 
cannot reasonably deny that the rule of the Messias, the King- 
dom of God, is thereby being established among you.”’ 


The parables show that, so far from being confederated with 
the devil, He had broken into the domain which the devil had 
hitherto held in the évil peace which is acquiescence in sin, and 
had used power that was victoriously hostile to the devil. 


‘¢ He that is not with me is against me ’’ must not be taken out 
of its context. It means that there can be no alliance between 
Christ and the devil. It sums up the preceding parable, and in 
no way contradicts what He had said to His Apostles when they 
reported that they had forbidden an exorcist, who was not one of 
His disciples, to cast out devils in the name of Christ. On that 
occasion, Our Lord said, ‘‘ He that is not against you is with 
you ’’; He was referring to those who try to help so far as they 
know how. 


(The terrible sentence on the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost belongs here; but St. Luke omits it.) 


The warning that the last state of a-relapsed sinner is worse 
than the first, applies both to the Jewish nation with its record, 
and to any soul. To the expelled devil the souls of sinners are 
uninteresting, ‘‘dry places’’; he has more satisfaction in 
degrading the good, than in the perdition of souls already evil. 

he ‘‘ seven others devils ’’—a number indefinitely large—are 
taken, not as necessary to force an entry (for the soul is swept 
and garnished to the devil’s taste) but as helping to the soul’s 
greater ruin. 


The woman who praised Our Lord’s Mother had evidently been 
listening with a sincere heart. Her cry was at once her comment 
on what she had heard, and her profession of faith: ‘‘ What a 
Son for a Mother! ” 


REFLECTIONS. 


This woman surely prompts us in the right direction; to see 
a little more of Our Lord’s character; His easy, patient control 
of Himself and of all around Him. 


The blasphemy of the Pharisees was nauseating and exasperat- 
ing ; and they had been spreading it for months. They might be 
oe hope; but the poison must be eliminated from the people. 

o He continues to reason and to warn. ‘‘ For us men and for 
our salvation, He came down from Heaven.” And nothing could 
divert Him from His task. 
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His reply to the woman, is not only a courteous acceptance of 
her testimony, and of all it implied for Himself and His Mother ; 
it conveys also an instant return of praise and approval and 
encouragement for the woman herself, whom He thus implicitly 
associates with His Mother (what a compliment!) among those 
who are blessed indeed, because they hear the word of God and 
keep it. Said gravely, or said with a smile: ‘‘ Yes, indeed; 
blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it ’—it 
carried the same added message: “‘ And yow are one of them; 
as your words prove.”’ 


We must notice, too, that it seems to have been His deliberate 
practice to deflect public attention, however flattering, from 
His Mother. Public popularity, or social prominence, had no 
attractions for her. And He knew it. Public opinion was 
fickle, and sometimes brutal. Not for His Mother, then, gentle 
und beloved—not for her, this hurly-burly. 


The incident illustrates not only His unfailing and instant 
control of every situation as it arose (and this one was quite 
without preliminary), but also the readiness with which He could 
pass, from a closely reasoned analysis of the moral principles 
behind a general practical evil, smoothly and cordially to a 
personal note carrying deep and intimate joy to a single 
individual; and all without allowing His audience either to be 
distracted to subjects which He did not wish discussed, or to lose 
sight of the main object of His thesis. It is the Master, indeed. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


1. A resolution to hear the word of God and keep it, must be 
seen in the light of the lessons learnt on Sexagesima Sunday, 
when the parable of the Sower was read, to remind us that such 
a resolution needs care and attention. 


2. The devil’s activity continues, even after his defeat on 
Calvary. Expelled from a soul, his desires remain there; he 
longs to ruin God’s servants. Christ bound him indeed. But 
a vicious dog, chained up, can still bite those who foolishly get 
within his reach; and those only. 


3. We will remember with that woman, that many of Our 
Lord’s human characteristics came from His Mother; and that 
being human, they are, by His grace and her happy help, within 
our reach. ‘‘ Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect,’’ 
said He; and ‘‘ If you have seen Me, you have seen the Father.” 


Fourth Sunday in Lent (March 26th). 
Gospel. John vi. 1-15. 


OCCASION. 


We may place this miracle a week or ten days before the 
third Pasch of Our Lord’s public life. Many indications point 
to the neighbourhood of Bethsaida Julia, east of the Lake of 
Capharnaum. 
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The disciples had returned from their mission—Apostles now— 
to report to their Master near Capharnaum. But great crowds, 
attracted by His miracles, desire for instruction, curiosity, 
animosity, etc., were coming and going. St. Mark says that 
they had not time for food. So Our Lord took them to “ rest 
a little’ across the Lake. But the crowds were there before 
them, ‘‘ like sheep without a shepherd.’”’ Having pity on them, 
Our Lord received them, instructed them, and healed their sick. 
By that time it was afternoon, the “ first evening ” of the Jews. 
(So the ‘‘ Retreat ’’ of the Apostles, on this occasion, lasted no 
longer than their leisurely journey across the Lake!) 


NOTES. 


‘* He said to Philip, Whence shall we buy bread?”’ St. John 
usually omits what has been recorded by the Synoptics, and here 
he omits most of the conversation before the miracle. The 
miracle itself, though the other three had recorded it, he does 
not omit ; because it is so closely connected with Our Lord’s first 
instruction on the Holy Eucharist, which St. John alone records. 


“‘ Jesus took the loaves.’’ All four Evangelists give that 
detail; the Synoptics say that He then looked up to heaven; 
St. John adds that He gave thanks; and the Synoptics say that 
He blessed and broke and gave to His disciples. 


‘Gather up the fragments.’”’ The filling of twelve baskets 
belongs, of course, to the evidence of the miracle. The Jew on a 
journey was inseparable from his food-basket. Martial called 
them “‘ cistiferi.”’ These baskets were probably those of the 
Apostles. Our Lord may have decided that twelve should be 
filled because the Apostles were twelve. They would thus have 
food for the people on a later occasion, and the fragments would 
prove that what was multiplied was certainly bread. 


‘*¢ Jesus.therefore fled again into the mountain.’’ The project 
of the Jews to take and make Him their king, was a ready result 
of their opinion that this would be the function of the Messias, 
to recover their national independence. But foreseeing this 
sequel to the miracle, Our Lord had by this time obliged His 
disciples to go before Him across the Lake. For they, too, and 
right up to Pentecost, shared this political dream. They were 
also threatened by the adulation of the crowds; and to Our 
Lord, vain-glory in His servants is detestable. So His wise 
mercy shielded them from both dangers, by sending them away. 
Then, with His own easy efficiency, He persuaded the crowds 
to disperse. And having done so, He retired again (zvex«pnoev— 
not ‘‘ fled ’’) to the mountain to pray. And when night came 
down, He was there alone. 


REFLECTIONS. 


The complete conversation of which St. John gives only a 
fraction should not be overlooked. It shows clearly, for 
instance, that the Apostles were not dreaming of a miracle. 
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That may have been an objective fault in their faith; but who 
are we to blame them? Food-getting is a very prosaic affair in 
human experience; and here, with women and children, there 
were probably a round ten thousand hungry persons. All the 
Evangelists make it clear that the five thousand counted were 
men; and St. Matthew explicitly excludes women and children 
from that number. The Apostles spoke of two hundred pence as 
of enormous wealth beyond their reasonable dreams—as a fisher- 
man might speak of a ten-pound-note to feed a town. This’ 
state of mind made the ensuing lesson more striking and lasting. 


It is significant that Our Lord used exactly the same ceremonies, 
in exactly the same sequence, which He used twelve months 
later in the institution of the Holy Eucharist. Couple this with 
the fact that a day or two later, in the synagogue at Capharnaum, 
and precisely @ propos of this miracle, He gave His preliminary 
notice, startling and insistent and prolonged, of that great 
Sacrament. Surely we can see how intent, from this time 
onwards, was that Sacred Heart of His, on this Gift of Himself 
to us. The incidents of this Gospel take on a new significance. 


What room is left for doubt of the benevolence of God’s Will? 
To prove His Divinity, Our Lord could have displayed His 
almighty power without displaying also human pity and kindness. 
He chose to include the latter. To-day signs from Heaven are 
still demanded by people who refuse to acknowledge their 
dependance on Christ: and the very refusal that prompts the 
demand, frustrates its satisfaction. So it was, then also. God 
will not treat men as though they were beasts, or stocks and 
stones without intelligence and will: man must acknowledge 
dependance on Christ and willingness to obey His instructions. 
Our Lord still has His Human Heart to appreciate human 
loyalties and human distress. And steady experience throughout 
His Church proves that He still grants human help in a human 
manner, richly and astonishingly, to the point of miracle. But 
such miracles, now, are evidence, not primarily of the truth 
of Christianity which no longer needs them, but of the reality 
of God’s love and kindness and pity. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Our task, then, must be to ‘‘ make the men sit down ”’: 
to dispose them to receive the help which they so pathetically 
need, and which only Our Lord can give them. Millions to-day 
do not know that Christ can help them: millions cry aloud 
that He cannot. His faithful must move among these people, 
and persuade them to listen to His information, His commands, 
and His advice. 


2. The Church will serve mankind’s best interests, here and 
hereafter; but it will not become a tool for any nationalism. 
Popular enthusiasm may tend, from time to time, to want it 
80; but Christ has rights which transcend the nations, each, as 
well as all. Because His Apostles were in danger of forgetting 
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that, Our Lord got rid of them on this occasion. It would be 
a ghastly treason if His ambassadors to-day should use for the 
purposes of any nationalism, the authority and influence which 
they hold from Him, and for Him alone. 


3. By this Gospel, our appreciation of the Holy Eucharist 
will surely be increased and enriched. For it shows that in 
this miracle, twelve months in advance, as well as later, Our 
Divine Lord’s mind was intent upon that great Sacrament. 
And well it might be! For though ‘‘ He knew what was in 
man,’? He was contemplating entrusting us with Himself. And 
the marvel of it is that He did so. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW. 
By THE Rev. E. J. Manongy, D.D. 


A non-Catholic writer recently attributed the changing modern 
attitude towards marriage to the complete breakdown of authority 
in the sphere of religion and morals, and he spoke of the Roman 
Church standing out alone as a tower of strength. It would 
be a folly for us to adopt a self-satisfied position, for we know 
too well that the ‘‘ Catholic Action,’’ so much desired by the 
Holy Father, is only just beginning to be understood. At the 
same time, it is right to acknowledge that, in proportion to our 
numbers and influence, the Church in this country makes its 
voice felt. As the Archbishop of Birmingham states in the 
January Month: ‘ Outside the Catholic Church, there is no 
Christian religious body that can declare authoritatively what 
it believes and what it requires its ministers to teach.’’ Almost 
unconsciously those religious bodies amongst us, who retain a 
hold on traditional Christianity, look to the Catholic Church 
for a lead, whenever some new moral problem confronts them. 
There is before Parliament, at the moment, a Bill for legalizing 
the voluntary sterilization of certain mental defectives. It is 
a dangerous measure, precisely because of its apparent moder- 
ation, and it is undoubtedly the thin end of a wedge which, 
if introduced, will eventually open a still wider breach in the 
moral law, exactly as has been the case with divorce. The 
watchful Westminster Catholic Federation has _ circularized 
Members of Parliament with a statement of the moral wrongness 
of this measure, and there is some reason to hope that the Bill, 
which is being forced on the attention of Parliament by the 
activities of a few extremists, will not obtain the sanction of 
the legislature. 


A doctorate thesis presented to the Faculty of Law at Fribourg 
(Switzerland) by P. A. Martin de Sobradillo, O.M.C., appears 
most opportunely. It is entitled La Procréation et La Stérilisa- 
tion and studies the matter from the point of view of the natural 
law. Many useful facts are assembled and the subject is treated 
with breadth and insight. Denmark and Canton Vaud are, I 
believe, the only European countries which have introduced a 
sterilizing law. In America the operation is widely employed, 
especially in California, but sterilization has nowhere been in 
operation for a sufficiently long period to justify any certain 
conclusions. Another recent study of the subject appears in 
Cahiers de la Nouvelle Journée.. EHugénisme et Morale, 
by Edouard Jordan, covers much the same ground as the 


1 Bloud et Gay. 
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thesis already mentioned ; it is more concerned with separating 
the true from the false in the various activities of Eugenists, and 
it appears to many that it is on these lines that the subject should 
be approached by Catholics. Criticism which is entirely con- 
cerned with condemnation of eugenical aspirations en bloc will 
inevitably give the false impression that the Church is supremely 
indifferent to the physical welfare of the human race. 


The Federation has also circularized their Resolution protest- 
ing against the Bill which is before Parliament, proposing to 
make ‘‘ incurable insanity’? an additional ground of Divorce. 
The Resolution refers to the inevitable consequences of such a 
measure, which will inflict an undeserved punishment upon 
innocent parties, and declares it again the Law of God forbidding 
divorce and transcending any law of the State. We know from 
experience in dealing with Education Bills that Parliament will 
refrain from passing measures which are strongly opposed by a 
large section of the community. It is, therefore, distinctly to 
our advantage to enlist the support of all good men and true in 
opposing legislation which is contrary to Christian morals. It 
is also to our advantage, if it can be done without co-operating 
in non-Catholic religious movements, to give all the support we 
can to any society which is operating in defence of the moral law. 
The League of National Life is of this character. Its object is to 
combat the theory and practice of Contraception ; to oppose any 
form of State or Municipal assistance for the promotion of 
Contraception ; and to uphold the honour and blessing of parent- 
hood. Membership, by payment of a minimum of 2s. 6d. yearly, 
is open to all who adhere to this very plain and simple i 
gramme. A very well-edited bi-monthly journal, National Life, 
keeps the object of the League before the eyes of the public and 
is an antidote to the propaganda of Birth Control Associations. 
I feel no hesitation in mentioning the Association in these Notes, 
for there may be some of the Clergy who have not heard of it, and 
who would be glad to assist in the activities of the League by 
bringing the movement to the notice of their parishioners. It 
is in need of support and, I believe, is most anxious to welcome 
Catholics as members. The office is at 168, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Le Droit de VEnfant a4 naitre, by Dr. Clément, of the Cantonal 
Hospital, Fribourg, has long been an authoritative text for the 
Catholic medical profession, and offers a scientific apologetic of 
the teaching of the Church. The argument is based principally 
on medical grounds and, whilst demonstrating the rarity of cases 
which involve the life of mother or child, Dr. Clément shows 
that there is never any necessity for direct killing by surgical 
operation. Medical practice and the moral law are harmonized 
in this study more completely, I imagine, than in any other work 
of the kind. His treatment of the problem of ectopic gestation 
is particularly clear. It is a pleasure to welcome an English 
translation of the work under the title Thou Shalt Not Kill.’ 


2E. and S. Livingstone, 16, Teviot Place, Edinburgh. 6s. 
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The tendency of recent new Manuals of Moral Theology is to 
give more attention to principles than to cases. The Redemp- 
torist theologian, Fr. L. Wouters, already well-known for his 
smaller treatises on Chastity and Embryology, has now published 
a Manuale Theologiae Moralis in two volumes.* His purpose is 
to demonstrate the connection between moral and dogmatic 
theology and moral philosophy more thoroughly than is done in 
the existing manuals. His treatise on Justice, for example, gives 
considerable space to economic theories and the social problems 
of to-day. The arrangement of the material is unusual and 
appears somewhat confusing at first sight. But it is necessary to 
appreciate the plan of the whole work, in order to understand the 
position given to individual questions within it. It is on the grand 
lines of the Summa : Last End, Movement towards it, the virtuous 
Christian life, the assistance of the Sacraments. The last book, 
De Delictis et Poenis, might well have been left to Canonists, and 
seems a little out of harmony with the plan and purpose of the 
rest. It is a good manual, positive and constructive, and whilst 
one would not recommend the clergy who are familiar with the 
older texts to discard them for a new one, a fresh presentation of 
so living a subject is most welcome. 


Back to Christ, by Jacques Leclercq, an English translation of 
Le Retour a Jésus,‘ is described as ‘‘ Essays in Catholic Morals.”’ 
The reader who regards “‘ moral ”’ as a synonym for ‘‘ casuistic ” 
will be nicely disappointed, if he expects the popular editor of 
La Cité Chrétienne to conduct him through the tortuous paths vf 
casuistry. His book is moral theology in the Thomistic sense 
of “‘ motus creaturae rationalis in Deum,’ and it expounds all 
the problems connected with the orientation of the human soul 
towards God, the Christian concept of the world, the Love 
Divine, man’s fundamental duty to perfect and sanctify his soul. 
One understands better, after reading this book, the teaching of 
St. Thomas that perfection consists in a perfect observance of 
the commandments of God; the connection between sanctity and 
fidelity to one’s daily duties is admirably expounded, and the 
daily task is shown to be the material from which human life 
oar, ~ christianized. It is the work of an Apostle who is also 
a thinker. 


Students of Canon Law are recommended by the Holy Father, 
in a recent Constitution, to study the history and sources of the 
subject. Amongst the numerous Canonical studies which have 
appeared since the publication of the Code, there is one which 
has not yet, I believe, been mentioned in this Review. It is 
Histoire des Collections Canoniques en Occident depuis les 
Fausses Décrétales jusqu’au Decrét de Gratien, by Paul Fournier 
and Gabriel Le Bras.° This remarkable work, of outstanding 
value and importance, is among the publications of the 


3 Beyaert, Bruges. 39 Belgas. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 6s. 
SII Vols. 463 and 386 pages. 120 and 100 fr. Sirey. 1931 and 1932. 
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Bibliothéque d’Histoire du Droit and its authors are professors 
in the faculty of law of the University of Paris. It is the result 
of years of research in a subject so vast and intricate that 
few students of Canon Law have ever ventured into it; they are 
usually content with some understanding of the Corpus Juris 
and the gradual formation of modern laws from this source. 
Even the best and most extensive of manuals give very little 
information concerning the enormous number of Collections of 
Laws existing throughout the Western Church before Gratian. 
The learned authors of this work have not merely printed a 
dry-as-dust catalogue of every known collection in these remote 
times ; they have studied them in their historical setting and have 
produced a valuable contribution to the general history of 
Christian Europe. 


The preliminary chapter, the work of M. Le Bras, deals with 
the development of the collections of Canon Law previous to the 
ninth century, the time of the False Decretals, and it illustrates 
the continual efforts of the Church to reform discipline and 
consolidate what had been reformed. These introductory pages 
are by no means the least valuable of the whole work, and they 
appear for the first time. The substance of the remaining 
portion is a synthesis of the various studies, enumerated at the 
beginning of Volume I, which M. Fournier has contributed to 
learned journals during the last few years, and which must still 
be consulted for a more detailed description of the material here 
synthesized. None but a master of the subject could utilize 
so much authentic and apocryphal material, demonstrating its 
influence on the struggles between Church and State, and on the 
respective claims of the bishops and the papacy. After discussing 
the False Decretals in Chapter I, M. Fournier passes through 
the period of decadence in the tenth century to the Cluniac 
reform which, indirectly, immensely influenced local legislation. 
He shows the influence of the imperial power in assisting 
bishops in the reformation of their churches, a power which 
would have been nugatory and without stability except for the 
authority of the sovereign Pontiff. The second volume opens 
with Hildebrand and the collections brought into being by the 
Gregorian reform; it was due to French influence, especially the 
work of Yves de Chartres, that the more ancient collections of 
Canons were brought into harmony with the Gregorian collec- 
tions, and we are thus conducted to the eve of the Decree of 
Gratian. It is impossible to describe these magnificent volumes 
in anything but general terms. They will appeal not only to 
specialists in Canon Law, but to all serious students of law and 
history. Theologians may also study them with profit, particu- 
larly the concluding chapter of Volume II, which reveals the 
extent to which purely theological questions were included in the 
various collections and markedly influenced their formation. 


Ecclesiastical Courts rarely operate in England, except in 
determining marriage causes. Some recent works, De Processt- 
bus, expound this difficult section of the Code: P. J. Noval, 
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Commentarium Codicis Juris Canonici, Liber LV,’ and P. M. C. 
Coronata, /nstitutiones Juris Canonici, Vol. Lil.’ The first of 
these, dealing only with Canons 1999- 2194, is more detailed and 
technical than the second which covers the whole of Book IV of 
the Code. A third useful commentary is restricted to Tit. 
xxxiii., De Suspensione ex Informata Conscientia, a rather 
formidable episcopal weapon which has always been a stumbling 
block to jurists in the past. 

P. G. Michiels, a Polish canonist who had already written 4 
considerable commentary on the Normae Generales, the first book 
of the Code, has published a further study on the preliminary 
canons 87-106 of Book II De Personis,® in which such notions as 
domicile, consanguinity and affinity, moral persons and pre- 
cedence are thoroughly sifted and explained. G. Vromant, whose 
commentary, designed for missionary countries, is approaching 
completion, has produced a useful work De Fidelium Asso- 
ciationibus."” It is not concerned with the agitated question of 
Parish Councils but with Canons 682-725, the rules governing 
Confraternities and other pious Associations, about which, 
happily, there is no serious dispute. 


The Louvain Commentary on the Code has not proceeded 
beyond the second volume which appeared .in 1930; no doubt a 
well-pondered and leisurely editing will ensure a result which 
will be up to the high standard of the volumes already published. 
The University is celebrating the fifth centenary of its foundation 
and the recent numbers of Hphemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 
contain some articles of great value for the history of 
ecclesiastical studies. A. Janssen writes on the teaching of 
Moral Theology, and A. Van Hove on that of Canon Law at 
Louvain since 1834. 

E. J. M. 


II. SACRED SCRIPTURE. 
By THE REv. JOHN M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script. 


‘For serious work on Old Testament History there is 
unfortunately no modern History of Israel in English.’’ These 
words were used by Professor Norman H. Baynes of University 
College, London, in the course of his copious bibliography of works 
on the Old Testament in /srael Amongst the Nations.' He then 
went on to recommend Rudolph Kittel’s Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel and the history ‘‘ on a much smaller scale, but of real 


6 Marietti. 661 p. 50 lire. 
* Marietti. 6609 p. 30 lire. 
8M. Pistocchi Marietti. 128 p. 5 lire. 


9 Principia Generalia De Personis in Ecclesia. 578 p. Lublin-Polonia, 
Universitas Catholica. 


1 Musaeum Lessianum, Louvain. 126 p. 18 fr. 
1 Student Christian Movement. 1927. p. 174. 
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originality and great interest’’ by Professor Ernst Sellin, 
entitled Geschichte des israelitischjiidischen Volkes. Since the 
autumn of last year the words first quoted are happily no longer 
appropriate, for the Oxford University has published A History 
of Israel, by Professor Theodore H. Robinson, D.D., M.A., of 
University College, Cardiff, and Professor William O. E. 
Oesterley, D.D., M.A., of King’s College, London.? One may 
trust the Oxford Press to produce an important work superbly 
and the two volumes of the History are printed in fine bold 
type and bound in the familiar dark-blue and gold. They are 
also remarkably cheap and contrast favourably in quality of 
production and in price with similar works published in France 
and Germany. The General Preface tells us something about 
the genesis of the book. At. the winter meeting in 1928 of the 
Society for Old Testament Study, of which the present writer 
has the honour of being a member, a discussion took place 
regarding existing Histories of Israel and ‘‘ it was felt that 
there was need of a substantial book on the subject in English.” 
Professor Robinson stated that he had been planning a book 
of the kind and collecting material for many years, but that he had 
been deterred from finishing the work by two considerations—the 
impossibility of securing a period of sufficient leisure for the 
actual writing and the fact that his special studies had been 
limited to the period before the Exile. It was then revealed 
that Professor Oesterley had for many years been working on 
similar lines in connection with the post-exilic history of Israel. 
The Society encouraged the two scholars, each of them quite 
in the. front rank as a philologist and a critic, to proceed in 
co-operation and the ensuing work is one that will set a standard 
for many years to come. 


In spite of its considerable bulk there is one big omission 
which is noted by Professor Robinson in the special preface to 
Volume I. ‘“ Dr. Oesterley and I have already given (albeit 
in summary form) our estimate of Hebrew Religion,’ and we 
have therefore felt it advisable to exclude that side of the 
subject as far as possible, for to have given it due place and 
proportion would have meant the expansion of the book to 
inordinate size.’’* But, apart from this, the treatment is full and 
thorough, and all the auxiliary sciences—philology, archzeology, 
geography and the rest—have been made to play their part in 
producing an accurate and scholarly book. 

For a Catholic student two major criticisms are almost 
inevitable. The first is that the standpoint on questions of 
inspiration and biblical inerrancy, though less radical than it 


2 Vol. I, by Professor Robinson. From the Exodus to the Fall of Jerusalem. 
586 B.C. pp. 512, with 11 maps. Vol. II, by Professor Oesterley. From the 
Fall of Jerusalem, 586 B.c., to the Bar-Kokhba Revolt, A.D. 135. pp. 51%. 
with 11 maps. Price, 15s. each volume. 

38 Hebrew Religion: Its Origin and Development. S.P.C.K. 10930. (See the 
review by Professor W. E. Barnes in /.7.S. xxxii, pp. 87 ff.) 


4p. ix. 
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might be, is certainly not ours. The second is that the wide 
knowledge of recent literature that is shown by both authors 
is almost entirely limited to non-Catholic scholarship. Professor 
Robinson, it is true, has read and used the late Abbé Desnoyers’ 
Histoire du Peuple Hébrewu and reference is occasionally made 
to articles in the Revue biblique, but the considerable output 
of German Catholic scholarship seems to have been completely 
disregarded, and this, for a Catholic reader, produces a somewhat 
one-sided effect. To take one instance in detail, Professor 
Robinson’s statement’ that: ‘‘ There is no doubt that, philo- 
logically speaking, the word Habiru may be identified with 
Hebrew . . .”? seems to ignore the serious objections raised by 
Dhorme in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, Vol. 
IV, No. 3, pp. 162-168. Occasionally, too, the notes, though 
impressive in their citation of authorities, reach no very definite 
or assured conclusions. One may instance the note on the twin 
pillars Jachin and Boaz on pp. 249-250. Yet by using the work 
with care and discrimination the Catholic student may hope 
to learn much from it, even though he may feel called upon 
to question its conclusions at many points. 


Apropos of the history of Israel, the ninth volume of the 
Cambridge Ancient History’ contains a good deal more than 
the history of the Roman Republic from 133-44 B.c. There is 
a chapter on the Jews by Dr. E. R. Bevan, an acknowledged 
authority on this period, which should be read by all who are 
interested in Jewish history from Aristobulus I to the rise of 
Herod the Great, in Jewish parties and the Law, the later history 
of the Samaritans aad the Jews of the Diaspora. The pages 
on the Pharisees and Sadducees are of special value. 


The recent brochure by Lagrange entitled M. Loisy et le 
Modernisme’ is not, as might be supposed, simply a commentary 
on Loisy’s Mémoires. The greater part is, it is true, devoted 
toa mise au point of some of Loisy’s more extravagant statements. 
But the second part discusses ‘‘ Les Fondements du Modernisme 
de M. Loisy ’’ and includes a chapter* on ‘‘ La Personne de 
Jésus-Christ,’? which is probably the best existing summary of 
the present state of advanced criticism. In an earlier chapter 
there is a passage full of pathos and dignity in which Pére 
Lagrange insists: that.in his earlier works he has never striven 
ex professo to prove that ‘‘ Loisy s’écartait -de la foi de l’Eglise. 


- Nous avons plutét essayé de montrer qu’il le faisait sans: de 


bonnes raisons. Le moment semble cependant venu, puisque, 
comme il le dit si bien, nous sommes tous deux au bord de la 
tombe, de noter quelques points, les plus importants, ot Von 
peut toucher du doigt Vinsuffisance de ses prétextes.’’? In the 


*p. 77. 

6 Cambridge University Press. 1932. pp. xxxi + 1024. Price, 35s. 

7 Les Editions du Cerf, Juvisv, Seine-et-Oise. pp. 252. Price, rs francs, 
8Chapter X. pp. 177-237. 

9p. 167. 
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long chapter on the person of Christ which follows, the various 
theories which have appealed to Loisy at different stages of his 
career are searchingly examined; further, their positive contri- 
bution is estimated and conclusive proot is offered that it is 
incorrect to speak of ‘ the critical view’’ as though it were 
one, and that the views adopted by the critics are multiple 
and often mutually destructive. A note on page 239 should 
be read with attention. ‘‘ Ceux qui s’imaginent que la critique 
radicale emporte tout noteront que la seule revue allemande 
pour la science du N.T. est dirigée par Hans Lietzmann (et 
Walther Eltester), critique éminent et modéré. Dans le dernier 
numéro le second article conclut que l’auteur du quatriéme 
Evangile fut un témoin oculaire.’’ If it is true, as a wit has 
said, that England is the country to which weak critical theories 
come to die, a book of this kind may help to ward off some 
of these undesirable aliens from our shores. 


The number of good popular books on Hebrew Prophecy is 
not large and the late Chanoine Edouard Tobac’s Les Prophetes 
d’Israel has for some years been one of the best of them. It 
is much more than an introduction to prophecy, since it contains 
a fairly full account of the major and minor prophets up to 
and including Ezechiel and a good deal of exegetical matter. 
Unfortunately the third volume on the post-exilic prophets was 
never published and the first volume, first issued in 1919, has 
for some years been out of print. 


A new edition in five volumes is now in course of publication 
and readers of the Hphemerides Theologicae Lovanienses will 
be glad to note that it is in the capable hands of M. Joseph 
Coppens, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in the University 
of Louvain. The first volume on Le prophetisme en Israel—Les 
Prophetes-Orateurs” goes to prove that the new series will be 
a great improvement on Tobac’s original work. Full notes have 
been added to all the chapters and in certain cases whole 
chapters, namely, those dealing with the peculiarities of the 
prophetic utterances, the origin of prophecy and the importance 
of the study of the prophets, have been entirely re-written. 
In addition, and this is a great gain, the bibliography has been 
much enlarged ‘‘ au point de fournir un instrument de travail 
& ceux qui voudraient faire des études spéciales de théologie.’”” 

La Poésie Biblique, by Edouard Dhorme,” is a simple intro- 
duction to Hebrew poetry. There are three short chapters 
entitled respectively: De la Poésie; de la Poésie biblique; de 
la Prosodie hébraique. In the third chapter some account is 
given of the various types of parallelism and the prevailing 
theories regarding Hebrew metre. The greater part of the work 
consists of thirty “ chants de circonstance ’’ which are translated 


10H. Dessian, Malines. 1932. pp. xxxvi + 192. Price, 4 belgas. 

11 p. viii. 

12 Collection de la Vie Chrétienne, Bernard Grasset, Paris. pp. 212, Price, 
12 francs. 
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in accordance with the author’s theories. Those who are aware 
of Edouard Dhorme’s profound knowledge of the Semitic 
languages and singularly wide culture will be interested to 
know that he has recently undertaken a new French translation 
of the Bible. The book of Genesis has already been published, 
but as yet I have not seen a copy of it. It may be obtained 
through Geuthner’s Librairie Orientale, Paris, price 25 francs. 

Catholic and Apostolic, Collected Papers by the late Cuthbert 
Hamilton Turner, D.Litt.,’ should be widely read. It contains 
a delightful memoir, a perfect representation of a scholar’s life, 
and eleven remarkable papers, most of them reprinted from 
Theology and the Church Quarterly Review. The article on 
“§. Peter in the New Testament” is of peculiar value. Two 
quotations from it will prove that this is the case. “...I 
think that we of the Church of England, and Protestant scholars 
in general since the Reformation, have failed to give its due 
weight to the testimony supplied by the New Testament, and 
in particular by the Gospels, to the unique position there 
ascribed to St. Peter.”’’*“ And again: ‘‘I do not say more 
than that the Gospel of Mark, now that we recognize it as 
imperfect, cannot be cited against the other Gospels as excluding 
a commission to 8S. Peter alone. The constant tradition of the 
primitive Church, so far as we have it positively expressed, 
asserted the unique prerogative of S. Peter.’’® 


I have not read Mr. J. Fitzgerald Lee’s Imperial Military 
Geography, but if I may hazard a conjecture based upon his 
later work The Great Migration, The Origins of the Jewish 
People and Materials towards the Solution of a World Problem,* 
the geography of the earlier work must surely be treated on 
the grand scale. For the present book, which is sponsored by 
an Anglican Canon who thinks that ‘“‘ it will be found worthy 
of the serious attention of Semitic scholars and of really great 
interest to the educated mind,’’” attempts to prove that the 
Biblical narrative of the Exodus is in great part a reminiscence 
of a much earlier Semitic wandering from Central America! 
I cannot set out the ‘‘ proof’’ of the theory in all its glory, 
but the book should be eagerly snapped up by collectors of 
literary curiosities. In case they should hesitate to purchase 
it, I would recommend them to glance at Chapter X, which 
includes among other exegetical gems a “ proof” that Og’s 
bedstead (Deut. iii. 11) was “ the contrivance by which the 
bound victim, offered in sacrifice to Moloch and placed on the 
outstretched iron arms of the god, was shot into the furnace 
below.’ In fairness, though. to Mr. Lee, his argument is not 


13 Edited with a memoir bv Herbert Newell Bate, now Dean of York 
Mowbray. 1931. pp. 356. Price, 8s. 6d. 

Mp. 181. 

Up. 200. 

6 Skeffington. 10932. pp. 266. Price, 15s. net. 

Wp. o. 

Bp. 145, 
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much quainter than that by which the late Professor Driver 
sought to prove that the bedstead was a sarcophagus of black 
basalt. (See his commentary on Deuteronomy in the /.C.C., 
in loc.) The discussion of the etymology of ‘‘ Bashan ”’ should 
also afford amusement to the discerning. Mr. Lee has tried 
pronouncing it Ba Shan and, again, Bash-an, but in neither 
case can he find a Semitic root for it. A reference to the Oxford 
Hebrew Lexicon s.v. might have saved him from going so far 
afield as China for the derivation. ‘‘ The Chinese expression 
Ba Shan.’ we are gravely informed, ‘‘ means ‘ under the 
shadow of the mountains.’ ’’ The book is full of curious and 
out of the way information, which, as the above examples 
suggest, is not invariably reliable. It is at least creditable 
to the enterprise of the publishers that in a time of crisis, 
such rubbish should be put upon the book market. 


The Posthumous Essays of the late Harold Wiener, edited 
by Mr. Herbert Loewe,” are mainly of interest to Pentateuchal 
critics. Wiener was known in his lifetime as a vigorous 
opponent of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis and the present 
essays may be regarded as supplementary to his numerous 
earlier publications. The paper entitled ‘‘The Need for a Jewish 
Biblical Scholarship ’’ should be read by all serious students 
of the Old Testament. Interesting details regarding Wiener’s 
life and critical position are contributed by Mr. Loewe in his 
preface. 


19 Oxford University Press. pp, xiv + 136. Price, 7s, 6d. 
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MARRIAGE BEFORE A NON-CATHOLIC MINISTER. 


Génicot states in his Moral Theology, I1, §604 (1919), that the 
excommunication reserved to the Ordinary in Canon 2319, §1, 1, 
is incurred only in those cases where there is a double ceremony, 
one coram Ecclesia the other coram ministro. ‘‘ Non agitur hic 
de casu quo se nullatenus parocho sistunt, sive validum sit 
matrimonium sive non. Ii vero plerumque jam incurrunt propter 
haeresim excommunicationem specialiter R.P. reservatam.’’ Is 
this the common teaching of commentators on the Canon? P.H. 


REPLY. 


This puzzling case is of some practical importance, since most 
of the mixed marriages of Catholics in Protestant churches are 
not accompanied by a marriage before the parish priest. If 
Génicot’s interpretation is the correct one, it is perfectly true 
that the offending party may have incurred the censure attached 
to heresy. -But it is also indisputable that in many cases, 
perhaps in most, this censure would not be incurred owing to 
the absence of heresy; the offending person would be under the 
suspicion of heresy and liable to excommunication as a heretic 
after a period of six months (Canon 2315, 2316). But the 
excommunication of 2319, §1, 1 is complete by the act of 
appearing before a non-Catholic minister and there is no need 
to introduce the notion of heresy. The practical consequences 
of Génicot’s view are obvious: there would be fewer cases of 
excommunication under Canon 2319, §1, 1, and, if the censure 
attached to heresy in Canons 2314-2316 is incurred, the Ordinary 
cannot absolve it, by the common law, unless it is dealt with 
in the external forum as explained in Canon 2314, §2. 


I. One is bound to concede probability, at least, to the 
interpretation adopted: by Génicot. Canon 2219, §3 applies 
the general rule of interpreting censures mildly: ‘‘ Non licet 
poenam de persona ad personam vel de casu ad casum producere, 
(uamvis par adsit ratio, imo gravior.’’ The law must be strictly 
interpreted and applied only to the case actually censured. It 
was by the application of this rule that we decided that the 
censure of Canon 2319, §1, 1 was not incurred by two Catholics 
marrying before a non-Catholic minister (Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 
II, p. 384); it is a graver crime, indeed, but the censure is 
attached definitely to Mixed Marriage, not to the Marriage of 
two Catholics. On a similar line of argument it is clear that 
the censure of Canon 2319, §1, 1 affects those marrying ‘‘ contra 
praescriptum Canon 1063, §1,’’ which states ‘“‘ Etsi ab Ecclesia 
obtenta sit dispensatio super impedimento mixtae religionis. 
conjuges nequeunt, vel ante vel post matrimonium coram 
1590 
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Eccelsia initum, adire quoque ... ministrum acatholicum.” 
. ... The conclusion would, therefore, appear to be that the 
crime contemplated by the legislator is the double ceremony. 
As our valued correspondent notes, it would have been more 
correct to read ‘‘ contra praescriptum Canon 1094” if the 
legislator had in mind an attempted invalid marriage _ before 
a non-Catholic minister. Unfortunately the other manuals | 
have been able to consult do not discuss this point. If anything, 
they seem to take for granted that the censure is incurred. 
(Cappello, De Censuris, §369; De Matrimonio, §321, §2; Sole, 
De Censuris, §330; Prummer, Theol. Moralis, §783, 3.) 


Il. My own solution of the question is that which, tacitly 
at least, is assumed as the correct one by most of the manuals, 
and which is certainly assumed to be the correct one by the 
clergy in general and by the episcopal curiae in this country: 
the excommunication of Canon 2319 §1, 1 is incurred by the 
Catholic party to a mixed marriage who attempts marriage 
before a non-Catholic minister with no intention of observing 
the Catholic form. It is also incurred, of course, by a person 
who, after a marriage coram ecclesia, renews his consent coram 
ministro catholico; about this there is no possibility of dispute. 


The reasonableness of this solution can best be perceived, | 
think, by examining the state of the law before the Code, relying 
on Canon 6, 4 and Canon 23: ‘ In dubio num aliquod canonum 
praescriptum cum veteri jure discrepet, a veteri jure non est 
recedendum ’’; ‘‘In dubio revocatio legis praeexistentis non 
praesumitur, sed leges posteriores ad -priores trahendae sunt et 
his, quantum fieri potest, conciliandae:’’ The current censures 
before the Code were those contained in the Constitution 
Apostolicae Sedis, one of which against heresy and apostasy, 
included ‘‘ fautores heresis ”’; its absolution was reserved to the 
Holy See speciali modo. Marriage before a Protestant minister 
was taken by pre-Code writers, like De Smet, as a good example 
of favouring heresy (De Smet, Betrothment and Marriage, 1912, 
Vol. II, p. 50; Collationes Brugenses, 1900, p. 304). The 
Congregation of the Sacraments explicitly ruled, March 26th. 
1909, that absolution from censure was necessary in this case 
(ibid., 1909, p. 617). The only change introduced by the Code 
is concerned with the authority competent to absolve from the 
censure : whereas it used to be reserved to the Holy See, it is 
now reserved to the Ordinary. The post-Code edition of De 
Smet identifies the case of Canon 2319, $1, 1 with the case 
of excommunication formerly reserved to the Holy See (De 
Matrimonio, §513). It might be objected that this reasoning 
applies also to the case discussed in the CLERGY Review, Vol. II, 
p. 384. But there is this difference: the marriage of two 
Catholics is clearly ruled out from the operation of Canon 2319, 
§1, 1, because the censure explicitly refers to Mixed Marriage, 
and, moreover, this is the interpretation which is commonly 
given by the authors. We have seen that Génicot is of the 
opposite opinion, but Casus 1066 in Genicot-Salsmans Casus 
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Conscientiae definitely identifies the censure of Canon 2319, §1, 1 
with the pre-Code censure attached to heresy. 


There are also intrinsic reasons which support the view I am 
defending. According to the interpretation given above under I, 
































































































' a Catholic would not incur the censure of Canon 2319, §1 1 
’ by appearing before a non-Catholic minister, unless he intended 
7 later on to contract marriage coram ecclesia; the incurring of 
I the censure would depend on his internal intention, which is 
9 contrary to the notion of censure : de internis non judicat praetor. 
. Alternatively, a rather absurd or Gilbertian situation would 
2) arise: a Catholic who had contracted a mixed marriage in the 
Protestant Church would not be excommunicated unless and 

iy until he consented to “ put his marriage right’’ in the eyes 
g, of the Church! So strong are the arguments against the 
e interpretation given by Génicot that a writer in the J/rish 
: Ecclesiastical Record, 1927, Vol. XXIX, p. 294, denies it any 
ne solid probability. As already stated, I think that the view must 
ye be conceded probability because of the rule of Canon 2219, §3; 
1g in practice the clergy must be guided by the official interpretation 
on of the law given by their own diocesan curia, and this is, as 
m far as my knowledge goes of curial procedure in this country, 
2. most distinctly against Génicot’s interpretation. 

I E. J. M. 
- BAPTISMAL NAMBS. 

ast What is the law regarding the case of a parent who persists 
on in refusing a Christian name for the child about to be baptized? 
et A. C. 
e8 REPLY. 

- Canon 761: ‘“‘ Curent parochi ut ei qui baptizatur christianum 
BY) imponatur nomen: quod si id consequi non poterunt, nomini a 
the arentibus imposito addant nomen alicuius sancti, et in libro 
* ptizatorum utrumque nomen perscribant.’’ 

12, Rituale Rom, Tit. II, cap. 1, n. 70: “ Et quoniam iis qui 
‘he baptizantur, tanquam Dei filiis in Christo regenerandis, et in 
th. eius militiam adscribendis, nomen imponitur, curet ne obscoena, 
ase fabulosa aut ridicula, vel inanium deorum, vel impiorum 
ode ethnicorum hominum nomina imponantur, sed potius, quatenus 
the fieri potest, Sanctorum, quorum exemplis fideles ad pie vivendum 
; is excitentur, et patrociniis protegantur.”’ 

De The law is an important one but the word “ curent ”’ in both 
ase texts indicate that the use of a Christian name is not a sine qua 
(De non for admission to Baptism. The Holy Office, on one occasion, 
Ing corrected a too severe decree of a former prefect and substituted 
Il, for “‘ praecipimus ” ‘‘ curent, quantum fieri potest.’! On the 
two other hand, these directions are very much more than a counsel 
319, or slight precept, as St. Alphonsus seems to hold.? Short of 
age, 
el 1 Ojetti, Synopsis, n. 536. 


2 Theol. Moralis, VI, n. 145. 
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refusing to baptize a child the priest must use every means to 
persuade parents to select a Christian name, and if they refuse 
he must add one himself and inscribe both in the register. Some 
give a more severe judgment: if the alien name in question is 
that of a pagan deity or of some prominent enemy of the Church, 
which is deliberately selected by the parents as a protestation of 
their own sentiments, they say the priest must refuse to admit 
the name.’ But people of this kind are hardly likely to bring 
their children to the font at all. In any case, the chief point is 
the inscription in the Baptismal register for the purpose of 
future identification. In the actual Baptism the Latin form 
could, with a little ingenuity, take on an innocuous sound. What 
I mean to say is that, if all the other conditions for admission to 
Baptism are present, a priest should not refuse the sacrament, 
and put the salvation of the infant in danger, solely because of 
the peculiarities of the parents regarding a mere name. 


Some useful practical directions are contained in an Instruction 
on the subject issued to his clergy by the Archbishop of Modena.' 
The Archbishop advises the clergy to have a copy of the 
Martyrologium Romanum in the Sacristy; names of towns, 
plants, planets, adverbs and adjectives, are not, indeed, 
Christian names; but these names are often borne by Saints in 
the Martyrology, no matter how little-known they may be to the 
faithful. The widest latitude must, I think, be allowed in the 
choice of names, provided they are in some way reminiscent of 
Saints’ names. Thus, in Catholic parts of Europe, names such 
as ‘‘ Conception,’’ ‘ Annunciation,” are fairly common; also, the 
names of patriarchs in the Old Testament are certainly to be 
admitted. 


E. J. M. 
3 Cf. Génicot, Casus, n. 635. 
4 October 1sth, 1927; Documentation Catholique, 1928, XIX, p. 652. 




















ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE VATICAN STATE. 


A forty-seven-page Supplement to the Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
of December 5th, 1932, contributes three documents to the 
growing corpus of laws for the Vatican State. Only the first, 
however, is a formal “law” of the Sovereign Pontiff. Its 
twenty-seven articles deal with the organic structure of internal 
administration: the supreme authority of the Governor, the 
composition of his advisory Council, and the subordinate U ffici, 
Sezioni and Reparti. For the various branches of the State 
services are arranged in ‘‘ Sections,’? grouped under the three 
controlling ‘‘ Offices’? known respectively by the labels 
‘“‘ Secretariat,’ ‘‘ Monuments, Museums and Galleries”’ and 
“Technical Services.’’ When necessary, a Section may be 
divided into Departments. 


The Central Council supporting the Governor consists of the 
three Directors of the Central Offices, representing all the 
interests of the Governatorato, with a President “of special 
technical and administrative competence,’’ who need not assume 
Vatican citizenship or reside in the Vatican City. At this 
moment, we may add, the President is the brilliant young 
engineer, Count Franco Ratti, a nephew of the Pope. 


Other points in which the legislation of June 7th, 1929, is 
modified, concern public contracts and expenditure and the 
status of employees. Art. 24 declares that the adminis- 
tration of the Pontifical Villas and other property at Castel 
Gandolfo is erected into a separate and autonomous Azienda. 


Both the remaining documents derive their authority from the 
law of December ist, which we have here outlined. The first 
is a Regolamento of December 5th, in which the Governor 
promulgates detailed ordinances for officials and employees 
within the Vatican City. The second, a Regolamento of the 
same date, contains the Governor’s instructions for the Director 
of the estates at Castel Gandolfo and the personnel there 
required (A.A.S., XXIV, December 5th, Supplemento, p. 21; 
[’Illustrazione Vaticana, January, 1933, p. 5). 


PROCLAMATION OF AN EXTRAORDINARY JUBILEE. 


Acknowledging the Christmas address of the Cardinals in the 
Consistorial Hall on Christmas Eve, the Holy Father made 
sorrowful reference to the wrongs inflicted on the Church in 
Spain, Mexico and Russia during the past year, and to the 
continuance of a financial and economic crisis unparalleled in 
history. On the other side, there were consolations to record 
in the triumphal Eucharistic Congress at Dublin, the marvellous 
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progress of Missionary work, the world-wide growth of Catholic 
Action, and the examples of heroic fidelity amid the persecutions 
just referred to—‘‘ splendid pages which the Church of God will 
include among the most glorious and edifying in her history.” 
Add to all this ‘‘ the Christmas armistice, however brief, between 
two beloved Christian peoples.’’ 


It was with joy, also, that the Holy Father could make use 
of a wonderful Marconian apparatus, to extend to those who 
labour in Christian or in Missionary countries, and to the whole 
world, the greetings already given to the Sacred College. But 
there was, he declared, a further message held in reserve. The 
year 33 of our era is popularly believed to be the date of the 
death of Our Blessed Lord, and scientific historians concede 
the greatest probability to this belief. Surely, then, it is our 
duty to commemorate an event of such profound and indisputable 
significance for the whole human race, living as we do in an 
age when centenary celebrations of events immeasurably less 
important have become the rule. 

The work of Redemption suggests not merely a single act, 
but a great series: ‘‘ the Last Supper and the institution of 
the Eucharist, the first Communion and sacerdotal initiation of 
the Apostles; the Passion, Crucifixion and death of Jesus; Mary 
made mother of men at the foot of the Cross; Christ’s Resur-. 
rection the condition and promise of our own; the Apostles 
confirmed in their power to remit sins; Peter confirmed in the 
Primacy ; Jesus ascending into Heaven; the coming of the Holy 
Spirit; the triumphal beginning of the Apostles’ preaching.” 
It is to celebrate such a cycle of divine works that the Holy 
Father invites ‘“‘all whom the Blood of Jesus Christ has 
redeemed.”’ 

It will be no small gain that the world will hear a 
recall to a higher spirituality and the life and needs of the 
soul, instead of incessant talk of ‘‘ conflicts and differences, 
suspicion and distrust, armaments and disarmament, damages 
and reparations, debts and payments, moratoria and insolvency, 
economic and financial interests, individual and social distress.” 
A Holy Year of Jubilee will produce the finest fruits of prayer 
and repentance, expiation and sanctification. 


In fixing the period of Jubilee, account has been taken of 
the slight probability attaching to the year A.D. 34, a date 
favoured by St. Robert Bellarmine and Baronius. The Jubilee 
will therefore begin on April 2nd, Passion Sunday, 1933, and 
end on April 2nd, Easter Sunday, 1934 (Oss. Rom., December 
25th, 1932). 

; CLERICS OF EASTERN RITE. 

The S.C. for the Oriental Church returns, in an Instruction 
dated September 26th, 1932, to the problem of distinguishing 
vagrant Orientals from bona fide clerics of an Oriental rite, 
duly authorized to move from place to place. Some notice of 
previous decrees, affecting America and Australia, may be found 
in the first number of this Review (1931, Vol. I, p. 99). The 
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new document is a proof that it has been found necessary to 
call for greater vigilance, over a wider field. 


Before an Oriental cleric may leave his diocese for any 
destination beyond the boundaries of his Patriarchate or region, 
he must be furnished with ‘‘ discessorial ”’ letters from his own 
Ordinary, and ‘‘ commendatory ”’ letters in rescript form from 
the S.C. The Rescript must indicate where he is going and 
for how long. 


In a diocese not his own, he owes obedience to the local 
Ordinary, while remaining bound also to obey his own prelate 
or Patriarch. He may not move into another diocese without 
the permission of both bishops—a quo and ad quem—and for 
reasons approved by each. If any cleric remain beyond the period 
fixed, permission to offer the Holy Sacrifice must be withdrawn, 
and the Nuncio or Apostolic Delegate or the S.C. for the Oriental 
Church be notified. No Oriental is permitted to exercise his 
sacred office without the consent of the Ordinary, unless his 
journey has been specially approved for this purpose. If his 
ministrations detain him for more than a year, he will prepare 
annually a written report about the state of his flock. The 
Ordinary must himself sign and forward this report, with 
opportune comments, to the S.C. 


An Oriental is forbidden to collect alms or money or Mass 
offerings. The Rector of any church in which he wishes to 
say Mass on his journey, may permit him to do so once or 
several times, as he judges prudent, provided he exhibits the 
Rescript of the S.C. Each Rector is under an obligation to 
write the date, and the titular of the church, together with 
his own signature, on this document, and to inform the local 
Ordinary of any unreasonably prolonged stay. The Ordinary 
will be prepared to cancel Mass faculties and to report each 
case in particular to the S.C. 


Bishops are earnestly asked to enforce these regulations in 
their entirety. Orientals should take care to fulfil them, and 
may no longer be admitted to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice 
without the necessary Rescript (A.A.S., XXIV, p. 344). 


[Correction.—In Vol. I, 1931, the sixth line on page 100 should 
read: ‘‘ A decree of December 23rd, 1929, concerns Oriental 
clerics.’’] 


PRAYER BEFORE THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


On October 17th, 1930, a Plenary Indulgence was granted to 
clerics in Major Orders who recite the whole of the day’s Office 
in presence of the Blessed Sacrament, whether exposed or in 
the tabernacle. This indulgence may now be gained also by 
those who have obtained a commutation of the Divine Office 
into some other form of prayer, provided they say the substituted 
prayer before the Blessed Sacrament (S. Poen., November 7th, 
19382; A.A.S., XXIV, p. 411). 





THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
FRANCE. 
By DENIS GWYNN. 


M. Paul-Boncour will surprise most observers of French 
politics if he proves to be more than a picturesque figurehead 
as the new Premier. He is primarily an orator, who has hovered 
on the vague borderline which divides the Radical-Socialists 
from the Socialists. He even joined the Socialists, but came 
back to the Radical-Socialists. The difference between them is 
so vague that few foreign observers ever attempt to understand 
it. It is enough to note that his general sympathies and public 
record give him special qualifications for the delicate negotiations 
of forming a new Coalition among the various groups of the 
Left and Left-Centre which supported M. Herriot. They still 
hoped that he would be willing to form a new Government, 
after they had shown their refusal to endorse his policy of 
paying one more debt instalment to the United States, with 
clearly expressed reservations. 


The possibility of a Government being formed by M. Chautemps 
was certainly not an agreeable prospect for Catholics in France; 
and they must have been greatly relieved to learn that he failed 
in his attempt. M. Chautemps has for a good many years been 
the chief representative of the Masonic Lodge in French politics; 
and he returns once again to the Ministry of the Interior. It 
still controls, or ‘‘ makes,’’ the elections in France—by patronage 
and by supervision of the voting registers—and the Lodges have 
seldom failed to obtain this pivotal position for their favourite 
nominee. The next elections in France are not far off; and 
M. Chautemps may be expected to do everything possible 
towards securing a decisive majority for the Left. For the 
time being, there is not likely to be any resumption of anti- 
clerical policies, even on the schools question. M. Paul-Boncour 
and his Cabinet will have their hands more than full with 
trying to balance a Budget which shows a huge and increasing 
deficit, and with negotiations concerning the war debts to 
America. As the two principal countries on the gold standard 
they ought to have much common ground; but the French 
attitude towards war debt payments is so uncompromising that 
even the indispensable M. Herriot has been thrown over for 
daring to suggest a final payment. 


How far the Right in French politics can be regarded as 
custodians of the best interests of Catholicism is very prob- 
lematical. Many of the younger Catholics have much more 
sympathy with the general programme of the Left, apart from 


its anti-religious tendencies. There was a reminder of this 
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problem in the fierce criticism from the Right when the Left 
Government proposed to participate in the latest international 
loan to Austria. French Nationalists (and the Catholic Right 
is intensely Nationalist) still regard Austria as being an enemy 
of the last war, who should be treated with no more sentimental 
encouragement than is shown to Germany. M. Paul-Boncour 
insisted on France participating in the loan, and most Catholics 
will be glad that he did so, even though French Catholic 
conservatives voted against him and were very angry at his 
attitude. 


These cross-currents among French Catholics are still rather 
disconcerting; but there is no abatement in the hierarchy’s 
repudiation of the Action Francaise. M. Maurras and his 
friends, with their exaggerated and inflammatory nationalism, 
still command a good deal of sympathy for their Nationalist 
propaganda. But when a meeting in Strasbourg was announced 
for January 9th, at which both Maurras and Léon Daudet were 
to speak, Mgr. Ruch, the Bishop of Strasbourg, issued a stern 
and most emphatic reminder that any Catholic who attends an 
Action Frangaise meeting or assists the movement or reads its 
newspaper incurs absolute excommunication. Mgr. Ruch was 
at one time acclaimed by the Action Francaise as the ‘ patriot 
bishop ’”’ who was alleged to have been threatened with dismissal 
from his see for refusing to intrigue with Briand. He replied 
with a smashing denunciation which will long be remembered. 
He has, by the way, just been elected a member of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences, in succession to the famous 
Ambassador M. Jusserand, after all rival candidates had 
withdrawn in his favour as a mark of special respect. 


The annual award of prizes by the French Academy gives 
recognition, as usual, to notable Catholic writers and to good 
Catholic causes. The Academy is entrusted with distributing 
many prizes for good works as well as with its literary awards. 
The Duc de la Force, in a charming speech, paid tribute to 
the works so honoured. A number of prizes have gone to nuns 
for devoted work among the poor and the infirm. Canon 
Cornette, chaplain general to the Boy Scouts of France, receives 
a distinguished award; and the Holy Ghost Fathers receive 


aoe honour as missionary agents of French culture in distant 
nds. 


The literary works which have won honours include a 
remarkable number of Catholic subjects. The important Prix 
Gobert, for historical work, is given to Abbé Richard for his 
History of the Council of Trent. M. Charles Baussan, a 
prominent Catholic journalist, is rewarded for his study of the 
pioneer of Catholic social reform, La Tour du Pin. And first 
among the recipients of the several Prix Montyon is the Jesuit 
Pére Lhande, for his three admirable volumes about the revival 
of the Church in the slums of Paris outside the fortifications. 
A specially interesting feature of this award was the verdict 
by the late Eugéne Brieux, of the Academy, a grim dramatist 
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who was scarcely likely to have special sympathy with the 
Jesuit’s missionary work. But his report to the Academy on 
the three books was as fine a tribute to Pée Lhande, both 
as author and as missionary, as any literary man has ever 
paid to another. 


CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 


I. AUSTRIA. 


The long audience granted by His Holiness the Pope to 
Dr. Rinterlin, the Austrian Federal Minister of Education, and 
the latter’s ensuing conversation with the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, last December, would seem to have given an impetus 
to the attempts to arrange a Concordat between the Holy See 
and the Austrian Republic, if one may judge from the talk in 
Viennese politico-clerical circles since the New Year. 


Dr. Rinterlin is one of the most prominent members of the 
(Catholic) Christian-Social Party, and was at one time Governor 
of the province of Styria. The successful manner in which he 
handled the Credit Anstalt negotiations has given rise to the 
feeling in Austria that he is the man with the necessary ability to 
bring about a successful conclusion to the Concordat pourparlers. 


Commenting on this subject a writer in a recent issue of the 
Austrian clericalist organ, the Reichpost, says that during the 
post-war period a number of Concordats and other forms of 
treaties between the Vatican and various democratic States have 
been made. The Vatican came to arrangements with Prussia 
and Bavaria, and later with Baden, which three States constitute 
a great proportion of the German Reich. The conclusion of 
those treaties did a great deal to silence the objections of those 
anti-Catholic elements in the Reich who did not want a Concordat 
and who rejoiced in the fact that their political forefathers in 
the last century had broken the then existing one. The writer 
goes on to say that following the rapprochement between the 
Vatican and the Italian State it would be going against the spirit 
of the times if Austria were to refuse a Concordat. 


There are, needless to say, many difficulties to be overcome, 
and it is no secret that probably the most thorny problem is 
that of the Austrian marriage laws, to which I drew attention 
in these columns last month. There is no reason, however, why 
these difficulties should not eventually be overcome. I gather 
that it is quite possible that before long negotiations on the 
Austrian side will be placed in the hands of a personality who 
has the reputation for being an expert in all the matters 
appertaining to a Concordat. 


There is to be a great Catholic Rally in Vienna during the 
coming Autumn. From September 7th to September 12th there 
will be held in the Austrian capital a Catholic assembly which 
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will be known as the Allgemeiner Deutscher Katholikentag. 
The Archbishop of Vienna and the entire episcopate of Austria, 
together with the Catholics of that country generally, invite all 
the German-speaking Catholics, whatever their country, to attend 
what will be a “‘ mighty demonstration of Faith in the shadow 
of the Cathedral of St. Stephen.”’ 


The promoters point out that the assembly will be free not 
only from politics, but also from nationalism. Vienna, it is 
held, is the ideal venue, because its tradition transcends national 
frontiers, inasmuch as two hundred and fifty years ago the armies 
of Austria, together with the forces of other Christian nations, 
stemmed the tide of Islam and saved Christian Europe at the 
very gates of Vienna. 


The other day I heard a story about the late Mgr. Seipel, 
the priest-statesman who saved post-war Austria from ruin, and 
whose recent death was such a great loss both to the Church 
and to Austria. I was told that whereas, when his back was 
turned, his colleagues of the Christian Social-Party would often 
grumble about his policy and find fault with him generally, the 
moment he entered the room the murmurings against him would 
die down into silence and those who had most opposed his ideas 
would end by supporting them. Asked once by one of his trusted 
officials how he managed to secure these apparently effortless 
triumphs, the late priest-chancellor replied that it was purely 
and simply a matter of “ not making mistakes.” He always 
got his facts right. Thus in most cases it was inevitable that 
he should get his way; and subsequent events invariably 
demonstrated to his colleagues the wisdom of supporting him. 


II. CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


According to information published in the Bulletin Tcheco- 
slovaque, edited by the Abbé Franz Dvornik, there has been a 
considerable improvement during recent years, and especially 
during the past year, in the number of Czechoslovak Catholics 
adopting the ,ecclesiastical vocation. During the years immedi- 
ately following the War the number of ecclesiastical vocations 
was alarmingly small. In certain dioceses, notably that of 
Prague, only about three Czechs became priests each year. This 
was a disastrous situation. To remedy this it was found 
necessary to employ lay-catechists to give religious instructions 
in the schools, as there were not enough priests to go round. 
Now, however, an improvement has set in. Increasing numbers of 
young Czech Catholics are becoming priests, especially in 
teligious congregations. It has been noted, moreover, that the 
greatest number have entered those religious orders where the 
rule is strictest. 


According to statistics, during the past year the number of 
Seminarists entered in the fourteen big seminaries of Czecho- 
slovakia rose from 1091 to 1372, this figure including 511 Czechs, 
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229 Slovaks, 291 Bohemian Germans, 65 Hungarians, 29 Poles 
and Roumanians and one or two Russians. The progress was 
most remarkable in Moravia where the great seminary of Olomouc 
this year has 293 students, which is 49 more than during the 
year before; Olomouc has reached and even passed the pre-war 
figure. It is followed by Brno, with 149; Trnava, with 128; 
and Prague with 124. It is hoped that during the coming year 
it will be possible to ordain priests in Czechoslovakia to the 
number of one hundred and forty-four, and that this figure will 
be augmented during 1934 to two hundred. 


It may certainly be said that the position of the Church in 
Czechoslovakia which, during the years immediately following 
the War, was none too good, is now steadily improving and 
will undoubtedly continue to do so as time goes on. 


There was, of course, a general change of atmosphere after 
the negotiation between the Holy See and Prague of the Modus 
Vivendi, though naturally there are still some difficulties to be 
overcome before the Modus Vivendi can be fully working. One 
might instance, for example, the difficulties created by the 
matter of the Slovak ecclesiastical properties sequestered by 
Hungary. This is a very complex problem. Two commissions, 
one ecclesiastical, the other lay, were appointed to elaborate 
solutions on the basis of the agreement reached in the course 
of the negotiation of the Modus Vivendi. The present negotiations 
between the Slovak ecclesiastical authorities and the Hungarian 
Government have not yet succeeded in removing all the difficulties. 


Another difficult problem is that of the as yet unsatisfactory 
question of Catholic schools in the Czechoslovak Republic. Last 
year a vigorous Catholic propaganda was initiated by professors 
and heads of institutions at a congress held at Hradec Kralove, 
notably by MM. Stasek and Ruckel and the Abbé Reban. The 
final objective of this Catholic action is the creation of Catholic 
schools on the same footing as the lay schools run by the State. 
For the time being, however, the aim is to demand of the State 
that more emphasis should be placed on the religious instruction 
of youth, by the following means: respect by headmasters of 
the religious convictions of the childrens’ parents; revision and 
correction of manuals of instruction ; and increase in the number 
of hours given to religious instruction in the secondary schools. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that a process has been 
started in favour of the beatification of the Franciscans martyred 
by the Hussites at Prague. The necessary researches are now 
taking place under the authority of the Archbishop of Prague. 


III. JUGO-SLAVIA. 


Certain Catholic lay newspapers in this country (not The 
Universe) have recently been indulging in attacks upon the Little 
Entente States in general and upon Jugoslavia in particular. 
If they had confined themselves to drawing attention to injustices 
suffered by Catholics, qua Catholics, in these countries, they 
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would have been pursuing a legitimate course. Unfortunately, 
in some instances, they have associated their criticisms of the 
religious position with violent indictments of the political 
regime and the international position of the countries in 
question. This is a dangerous confusion of the things which 
are God’s and the things which are Cesar’s, which, in the long 
run, can but react unfavourably upon the very Catholics in the 
countries concerned which these British Catholic journals are 
anxious to help. 


The Vatican, with its vast knowledge and experience of 
Danubian affairs, is extremely cautious and tactful, as instanced 
by the very careful way in which it is handling the dispute 
between the ecclesiastical authorities of Slovakia and Hungary, 
to which I have referred above. 


There is, for example, the delicate situation in Jugoslavia 
where, as I wrote last month, preparations are being made for 
the negotiation of a Concordat between the Holy See and the 


Jugoslavy Government. 


An anti-clerical note has recently crept into the internal policy 
of the Dictatorial Government at Belgrade, and, because the 
personnel of that Government is predominantly from Orthodox 
Serbia, an impression has been conveyed to the outside world— 
and exploited by hostile political propagandists—that the funda- 
mental of the dispute between the Opposition and the Regime, 
and between Croatia-Slovenia and Serbia, is a specifically 
religious one, or at least a politico-religious one. This impression 
would appear to be supported by the fact that the core of the 
Opposition is in Catholic Croatia and Slovenia. 


But this impression is only a superficial one. It leaves out 
of account that the Opposition contains a number of Orthodox 
Serbs both from Croatia and Serbia proper, and that amongst 
the nominally Catholic Croats in its ranks there are a number 
of anti-clericals. Moreover, it fails to take into consideration 
the even more important fact that the anti-clerical note in the 
government is struck not by the Serbs but by some anti-clerical 
and free-magonic Croats and Slovenes who, adhering to the 
Regime, have joined the government. It was mainly because 
of the anti-clerical activities of Dr. Kramer, the Slovene quasi- 
Socialist in the government, that Father Korochetz, the leader 
of the Slovene Clericals, left the government and joined the 
Opposition. The dispute between the Regime and the Opposition 
1s, therefore, fundamentally not religious but political. Father 
Korochetz’s objection to serving in the same Cabinet with Dr. 
Kramer was a religious matter. But this case was the exception. 


The anti-clerical elements in the government, who came from 
the Catholic provinces of Croatia and Slovena, are far more 
opposed to the Catholic Church than the Serbs could ever be; 
for, generally speaking, the Serbs are exceptionally tolerant in 
religious matters, and have never, as a people, or a State 
organism, shown any hostility to the Catholic Church as such. 
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King Alexander himself, has, indeed, always evinced every desire 
to be on good terms with the Catholic Church. 


it is very much to be regretted—not only from the Catholic 
point of view, which is self-evident, but even from the point 
of view of the government and the State—that this anti-clerical 
note has now come into the administration of a country which, 
like Jugoslavia, has hitherto been noted for its absence of 
religious discrimination. For a situation has been created which 
plays into the hands of Belgrade’s enemies, both external and 
internal, who make use of the religious issue to forward their 
secular political aims. Men who have no real allegiance to 
Catholicism as such, now exploit the feeling created by anti- 
clericalism for purely political purposes; and neighbouring 
countries, inimical to a united Jugoslavia, find it an excuse for 
tishing in the troubled waters of Jugoslavia’s internal political 
problems. If the rulers in Belgrade would put a stop to the 
anti-clerical activities in Slovenia of men like Dr. Kramer, 
they would, to a very large extent, be able to cut the ground 
from under the feet of their enemies both at home and abroad. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, in the interests both of the Church 
and of the State, that wiser counsels will prevail, and that the 
negotiations for the Concordat will be crowned with success. 


The Vatican, of course, refuses to mix itself in either the 
external or the internal political situation. It is not concerned 
with altering the political status quo, but with consolidating 
and improving the position of the Catholic Church within the 
status quo. In this respect its diplomacy is hampered by the 
extremists on both sides in Jugoslavia—both the extreme anti- 
clerical group which has wormed its way on to the government 
side, and the extreme oppositionists who are also Catholics. 
But there should be sufficient goodwill—indeed there is every 
evidence that there is—in between these two extremes to make 
an eventual settlement possible. M. Yeftitch, the Jugoslav 
Foreign Minister, who is a most important personality in the 
dictatorial regime, and is an intimate of the King, is, I 
understand, desirous of an equitable settlement. It need hardly 
be said that the utmost goodwill obtains on the Vatican side. 














REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Although some would say that there are fewer great preachers 
amongst us, compared to the days of old, it must be admitted, 
I think, that the general standard of attainment is higher. 
Anything that assists a priest in preparing his sermons is usually 
welcomed amongst us. E. F. Coyle, S.S., in the ECCLESIASTICAL 
Review for December, gets to the root of the matter in dis- 
cussing 7'he Plan of the Sermon. He makes a plea for a careful 
and concise preparation of a discourse, limited to one outstanding 
idea, developed and illustrated. There is usually so much 
material and scope at the preacher’s disposal, that he fails to 
drive home a definite truth because too much is attempted. 
James MacLaughlin, in the IrRIsH EccLestasticaL Record for 
December, deals with the doctrine of eternal punishment as a 
suitable Point in Preaching. It is not at all unfamiliar as a 
winding up of a general discourse de bono faciendo et malo 
vitando, too familiar perhaps. But the writer’s concern is to 
secure a balance between the school of thought which holds that 
preaching on this doctrine may do more harm than good, and the 
opposite school which acts on the principle that the people cannot 
have the stern realities of the faith put before them too often. 
Probably a sermon on Hell is rarely heard except during a 
Mission, and the softness of our modern religious outlook seems 
to call for an antidote. Of equal importance is the manner in 
which the doctrine is presented; generally speaking it should 
deal more with the ‘‘ pain of loss’ than the ‘ pain of sense,’’ 
for this aspect is generally more effective, more easily reconciled 
with the other Divine attributes, and less likely to lead to 
unwarranted statements. 

Ez plenitudine contemplationis derivatur praedicatio, writes 
St. Thomas in his apologia for the preaching Order. An 
appreciation of the sanctity which the priesthood demands 
underlies a discussion of Recent Developments in Clerical 
Retreats in the December EcciesrasticaL Review. William F. 
Obering, S.J., presents many interesting facts concerning the 
adoption of ten day retreats, in certain parts of Europe, and he 
shows how fruitful they are in results. One of the chief 
promoters of the movement in Belgium was Monsignor, now 
Cardinal Van Roey. The CoLLECTANEA MECHLINENSIA for January 
opens with an admirable address from the Cardinal to his clergy, 
in which the nature of the priesthood and its obligations are 
strikingly portrayed. The Practical Ascetical Notes for Priests, 
by Fr. Martindale, S.J., which is appearing as a series in the 
HomiLetic Review, reveals the same line of thought, in what 
many of us will find an even more attractive setting, because 
more work-a-day. That an heroic quality of sanctity can be 
obtained by fidelity to the duties of one’s life is evident in the 
example of such a one as Matt Talbot, who is the subject of an 
mteresting article by Joseph E. Canavan, S.J., in December 
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Srupiws. He was a very poor working man, earning sometimes 
less than £1 a week; but one of the chief objects of his charity 
was the education of priests for the Maynooth Mission to China, 
to which he gave as much as £30 a year. He is a perfect symbol 
of the Irish people, a priestly generation. 


The Hippert JOURNAL for January contains some thoughtful 
reflections by R. A. Edwards, T'he Present Moral Chaos—Fact 
or Fiction? The query is whether, as a matter of fact, the state 
of our morals is really so shattered as such books as Barry’s 
The Relevance of Christianity, or Newsom’s The New Morality, 
would lead us to suppose. Is it true that the younger generation 
are chafing against the moral standards of their parents, and 
loudly clamouring for a re-statement of Christian moral teaching, 
in terms of modern freedom from restraint? The pre-occupation 
of novels and the drama with sex would seem, at first sight, to 
answer in the affirmative. But, as Mr. Edwards remarks, it 
does not follow that because a man delights in Treasure Island 
his real wish is to lead the life of a pirate. The impression is 
undoubtedly abroad, fostered by newspapers, novels, and by some 
ethical writers, as Lord Russell, that in the modern world the 
morals of the sex life are in a state of chaos. The writer of the 
article calls for the evidence upon which this panic is supposed 
to rest. Who are the people, and how many of them exist in this 
country, who are clamouring for companionate marriage, for 
example? He has tried to find out without much success and he 
is disposed to take the optimistic view that things are not quite 
so chaotic after all. One certainly knows from experience that 
the demand, let us say, for sterilization of the unfit, is not on the 
part of the mass of the people; it is sedulously cultivated by a 
few extremists. One would like to think, as Mr. Edwards is 
inclined to do, that the notions contained in Marriage and Morals 
are as unreal as the world of the novelists. To get at the truth, 
a long period must be examined ; the world from day to day, like 
the growth of a child or the decline of age, appears to change 
very little. But has it not changed over a long period? Fifty 
years ago the view of the English people at large on the subject 
of marriage was substantially that of the Catholic Church; it 
would be an incurably optimistic man who would say the same 
of the people to-day. The Archbishop of Birmingham, in the 
January MONTH, in an article entitled The Church Constructive, 
touches the centre of the problem, when he ascribes the hopeless 
division amongst teachers on moral questions, to the lack of 
authoritative guidance, and still more to the lack of definite 
principles. 


A further article in the Hrippert is a gentle yet penetrating 
study of Bishop Barnes on Science and Superstition, by Edwyn 
Bevan, who, as an admirer of the Bishop, speaks of the cold 
shudder which runs through many ‘“ Modern Churchmen,” 
resembling one’s feelings when a respected friend commits 
indiscretions in a miscellaneous company. ‘It is indeed @ 
most regrettable thing that it has apparently become an idée 
fize with the Bishop that he is called to be the champion of 
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‘Science’ in warring against Catholic beliefs... It may be 
hard for him to recognize that, high as the value of Science may 
be in certain ways, even in regard to the things of the spirit, for 
pronouncing on such questions as the Catholic beliefs, which 
he dislikes, his special endowment is quite irrelevant . . . the 
actual result is that in quarters outside the Church the impression 
is created that hardly anyone among the leaders of the Church 
knows anything about Natural Science, or looks squarely at 
the conclusion of Modern Science, except the Bishop of 
Birmingham.”’ 

The authoritative moral teaching of the Church will not be 
accepted by people who owe no allegiance to the Church, unless 
it can be demonstrated as true. This is no easy task, particularly 
in dealing with people who may have no philosophical mind. 
Amongst many excellent things in the current DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW, which this year enters on a new, and we hope successful, 
phase of existence as a quarterly, Dom Mark Pontifex has a 
study of Nature as a Moral Criterion. There are few more 
important points, for the ethical ‘‘ natural ”’ is, either ignorantly 
or intentionally, taken as a synonym for ‘“ natural’ in the 
physical sense by some of the more insistent opponents of 
scholastic ethical theory. Dom Pontifex, with freshness and 
vision, examines again the Aristotelian moral criterion, and 
compares it with Utilitarianism, especially the sort advocated by 
Sidgwick. He shows that the objections brought by this 
philosopher against nature as a moral criterion do not apply to 
the theory rightly understood, and he promises to deal with 
certain wider objections which remain to be considered. We 
hope, at least, that his last paragraph contains a promise to 
return to this most fertile of subjects, in a subsequent number of 
the Review. 

In VERBUM Domini for December, E. de los Reos gives us a 
useful commentary on The Pauline Catalogues of Sins, in texts 
such as I Cor. v. 10 and Gal. v. 19, showing that St. Paul was 
not merely reciting a list taken from some earlier source, but was 
prompted to mention certain sins, according to the circumstances 
and necessities of the people to whom he was writing. S. Zarb, 
in AGELICUM Fasc. 4, comments on the titles of the various books 
of the Bible ds indicating their nature and special characteristics. 

With the first number of 1933 a few changes have been intro- 
duced into THe MontH. The discerning and _ interesting 
comments of the Editor occupy, as is fitting, the first place, and 
current reviews are noticed by a few well-chosen extracts in place 
of a mere indication of a subject with its reference. Rev. J. 
Brodrick, S.J., contributes some comments on The Infallible 
Dr. Coulton, somewhat on the lines of his very successful 
criticism of an Outline for Boys and Girls and their Parents in 
the November issue. The Centenary of the Oxford Movement, 
which will be commemorated in various ways during the present 
year, is the occasion of an article by the Editor on The End of 
the Oxford Movement, an ambiguous title which may be taken to 
include, not only an account of the purpose of the movement, but 
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an announcement of its demise. The first article in Tue 
DOWNSIDE REviEw for January deals with the same subject with 
sympathetic insight. ‘ As we look round us to-day,’’ writes 
Dom Fabian Pole, ‘‘ it is just that we pay tribute to that solid 
Christian living which remains the fruit of loyalty to their 
teaching in many a devout and hidden life. And as we look on 
the future we may, at least, say this: that the Oxford Movement 
has lasted now a hundred years, and that the last page of its 
history has not yet been written.’’ GREGORIANUM, 1932, fasc. 4, 
contains a long study by B. Leeming, in English, entitled A Note 
on the Report of the Joint Doctrinal Commission between the 
Anglican and the Eastern Orthodox Church. It summarizes the 
conversations between Anglicans and Orthodox during 1930 and 
1931 and the very indefinite results obtained ; the writer notes 
those points upon which certain statements regarding the faith of 
the Church of England appear to have been misleading to the 
Orthodox. The ambiguous character of the Anglican formularies 
allowed their presentation to the Orthodox in a Catholic sense 
which, as the Eastern theologians were aware, was not 
universally accepted within the Anglican Church as the true 
interpretation; hence, they accepted the explanations with 
considerable hesitation and, in particular, requested a clea 
and more authoritative answer concerning the Anglican doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist. 

THE CATHOLIC WorLD for January contains two contributions 
of liturgical interest. Fr. Herbert Thurston, S.J., in an article 
on Altar Flowers, indicates that, although flowers were probably 
used in the decoration of churches from the earliest times, there 
is no proof that they have been consistently employed in the 
adornment of the altar itself. The only way of discovering the 
truth is from the mention of flower vases in early inventories of 
Church furniture and in ceremonial books. The edition in 1600 
of Clement VIIIth’s Ceremoniale Episcoporum sanctions the use 
even of artificial flowers, but there appears to be no certainty 
concerning the date when the custom was introduced. In the 
same periodical Philip T. Weller gives a comprehensive survey 
of the progress of Plain Chant since the Motu Proprio of Pius X. 
Some of the objections to this traditional form of Church musi¢ 
are met, and, amongst other causes of revival, it is noted, with 
considerable truth, that Catholics were led to understand and 
appreciate its value from the fact that it was being stolen and 
extensively used in non-Catholic Churches. 


E. J. M. 
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